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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM CORINTH 
III 



The Corinthian inscriptions published in this paper are the 
classical Greek inscriptions discovered by the American School 
at Athens in its excavations from 1902 to 1907 inclusive. A few 
from earlier excavations which were not published by Mr. Powell 
are also included. Mr. Powell published 60 inscriptions or 
fragments of inscriptions. Hence the numbering in this article 
begins with 61. Mr. Powell followed an approximately chron- 
ological order of presentation without regard to type. This 
method is less advisable when, as in the present article, one has 
more representatives of distinct types to publish than he had. 
In this paper, therefore, the inscriptions will be found in groups 
corresponding to those in the Inscriptiones Graecae, and in each 
group an attempt has been made at chronological arrangement. 

The first and most important of the groups here published con- 
tains the Public Decrees, — in fact, all the decrees of the Corinthian 
state written in the Greek language that we know — excepting one 
found at Magnesia and published by Kern, Inschriften von Mag- 
nesia. No. 42. All but the insignificant fragment No. 66 are to 
be dated before 146 B.C. Like all other pre-Mummian Corin- 
thian inscriptions they bear witness to the devastation wrought 
by the Roman sack as well as by earthquakes, and by their 
incessant re-use for building purposes by Greeks, Romans, Vene- 
tians, and Turks. Not one of them is complete. None of them 
adds much to our knowledge of the history of Corinth. Two of 

1 The first paper on Greek inscriptions discovered in the excavations of the 
American School at Corinth was published by the late Benjamin Powell in 
A. J. A. VII, 1903, pp. 26-71. This paper has been numbered as a continua- 
tion of his work, although by a different author. One other important archaic 
inscription found in the American excavations has been published by S. O. 
Dickerman in conjunction with one from Cleonae in A. J. A. VII, 1903, pp. 
147-156. [As Mr. PowelFs article and LO. IV were published nearly simid- 
taneously cross-references were impossible. The following inscriptions appear 
in both publications: Powell 7=1.0. IV, 397; 21 = 1599; 22 = 1604; 23 = 
1603; 24 = 1600; 25 = 1601 ; 27 = 1602; 30 = 1605; 31 = 1598; 48 = 405. J. M. P.] 
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the six are very small fragments. In the case of only two is 
restoration certain and this does not extend beyond the formulae. 
The other two permit us only to guess at their contents. And 
none of them is as early as the fourth century B.C. 

Nevertheless, despite these disappointing facts, this group does 
throw some light on the character of the Corinthian dialect 
spoken, or, at least, used in public documents, in the third and 
second centuries B.C. It furnishes the first positive proof of the 
use at Corinth of the Doric Koivi}. Outside of the regular a for 77 
may be noted especially the verbal forms -Otitl, avadk^ev (61, 8), 
and €coj/ (63, 3) as well as irapeinbaixomiv (63, 5). 

Something may also be learned from this group about the 
documentary formulae employed at Corinth. In No. 63, and 
probably also in No. 64, the divided type of prescript is found, 
the Uo^e of authorization appearing not immediately after the 
date but between the Reason for the Decree {kireihy} . . . . ) 
and the body of the text. The dating is extremely brief in the 
one instance preserved. No. 63, consisting merely of the epony- 
mous officiaFs name, without designation of his office, and of the 
name of the month, both in the genitive case. In No. 61 the 
conclusion of a decree is seen to contain provisions for procuring, 
inscribing, and erecting the stone copy of the original document 
and for meeting its expense, in language paralleled by Corcy- 
raean and other Dorian decrees. The style of the formulae, 
in general, varies from the simplicity of No. 63 to the verbos- 
ity of No. 62. The phrases are naturally more akin to 
those of Peloponnesian than of Attic documents; but they show 
no special similarity to the phrases used in documents of Corinth's 
colonies. 

For the constitutional side of Corinthian history this group of 
fragments is again of little value. As in the Magnesian decree, 
honors are conferred by a single body, presumably the same 
Ecclesia there named. It is certainly not the Corcyraean 
Halia or Haliaea. And this fact adds nothing to our knowledge 
of the government of this important state concerning which so 
little is known. 

The second group of inscriptions in this article contains frag- 
ments of three Catalogues and one Boundary Stone. Two of the 
catalogues are Victors' Lists of the Roman period, one is of uncer- 
tain character. The first of the Lists contains only the official 
dating, not the list proper. It is noteworthy for having the 
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Emperor-ConsuFs name erased. The Boundary Stone, a precious 
fragment from the fifth century B.C., is a most interesting stone, 
and helps to explain a mysterious rock-cutting and secret entrance 
close by the spot where it originally stood. It is also important 
for the history of the Corinthian alphabet and numerical signs, 
and makes a slight contribution to our knowledge of the Corin- 
thian dialect. 

Dedications of different kinds compose the third group, Nos. 
71-98. They range in date from the sixth century B.C. to late 
Roman times. Most of them are mere fragments, but many are 
not lacking in interest. Four are written in fine archaic Corin- 
thian letters. One may have come from the pedestal of a statue 
of the famous Timoleon. One, and possibly a second, gives 
the sculptor^ s name. In the Roman group are found frag- 
ments of pedestals of the statues of the Emperor Hadrian and of 
one of the prominent Achaean provincials of the time of Tiberius. 
Other fragments possibly give us the late Roman designation for 
the long portico known to the excavators as ^^The Northwest 
Shops.^' 

In the fourth group a few broken Gravestones are found, one of 
which is metrical. 

Finally, I have made a few comments on certain of the inscrip- 
tions published by Powell. 

I 

Public Decrees 
An Honorary Decree 

61o and h (Inv. 401 and 432. Fig. 1). Two fragments of bluish-grey lime- 
stone, found at different times and in different localities, but not so far apart 
as to preclude any attempt to bring them into association. The larger frag- 
ment, a (401), was found in 1907 in an accumulation above the Agora, south of 
the Northwest Stoa. The smaller fragment, h (432), was picked up later in the 
same year near the Propylaea on the late Greek pavement of the Agora. They 
are not of the same thickness; but neither fragment appears to retain its orig- 
inal back surface. On the other hand, identically the same quality of stone 
appears in both and the letters in both have exactly the same size, shapes, and 
pecuharities; viz., the main strokes are merely short, disconnected wedges; the 
middle horizontal strokes in E and A are missing; and it is almost impossible to 
tell apart 9, 0, and fi. For these reasons the fragments have been associated. 

Fragment a is broken from the lower left-hand comer of an inscription and 
contains the beginnings of nine lines. Its dimensions are H. 0.255 m., W. 
0.264 m., Th. 0.07 m. 

Fragment 6 is a small piece from the last two lines of an inscription and con- 
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tains no more than nine letters. Its dimensions are H. 0.14 m., W. 0.07 m., 
Th. 0.031 m. 

In both fragments the letters are 0.005-7 m. high. 



crtrojt 

aVTOV KCL 
6r]Ti OTTOJS 

avTTjv evep 

Kal TLfJLCLS CLTT 

t[co] 6 eydoTTjp av 

Kal dpaSkfjiev els 

ttI Heiprjvai' to de av 



ayopa 
uevrjs 



a. Line 1. Only a few traces of letters remain, possibly A, 
then perhaps 0, and N or I. 

Line 2. The last letter might be N instead of I. 

Line 3. The fourth letter may be either or 0. Beyond K 
only a sloping bar appears. It might be A as well as A. 

Line 5. The rj in avrrjv is clear. It is a surprising kolvt] in- 
trusion. Contrast Iletpi^vat (9) and also avadefxev (8). 




A B 

Figure 1. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 61. 
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Line 7. After the first letter the stone appears to have a small 
chipping. Into the space could only fit either 0, 0, or Q. Be- 
yond the last letter — which might be A as well as A — a vertical 
hasta can be deciphered, belonging to r, N, n, or possibly P. I 
believe it to be N, the second letter of avaypa\pai. 

Line 9. On the fractured edge at the right can be seen the 
beginning of an upright hasta, which again I consider to be N. 

Enough is preserved to show that the conclusion of a Corin- 
thian decree was couched in familiar language. But we have too 
little to enable us to offer any restoration which will be anything 
but suggestive of the original. The details are wholly uncertain. 
The restoration below is merely intended to indicate what I 
conceive to be the sequence of thought, and how I think the 
two fragments can be brought together. 

a . . . 

<jiTOii{ * KoXelv de Kal els irpoedpiav] 

avTOV Ka[l eKjovovs ev tols aycoai ols d ttoKls tl\- 
BrjTLj OTTCos [kol a ttoKls <f>aivr]TaL iravTas tovs els e]- 

5 avTrjv evep[yeTovvTas Kara^las Kal xctptras] 

Kal TLjjias airlodidovaa' arakav be \iBlvav €766]- 
t[c«;] 6 ey8oTr]p' av[aypa\l/aL 8e els avtav to \l/a<f>L(Tfia] 
Kal avaBeixev els [tclv eiaobov ras] ayopa[s rav e\- h 

irl HeiprjvaL' to de dy[dXc«;/xa 86to) Ev]fxevr}s [6 ra/xias.] 

The phraseology follows in general that of an inscription of 
Epidaurus Limera, LG. V, 1, 932. 

Line 6. <TTa\av 8e ktX. The language resembles that in con- 
temporary Spartan inscriptions; LG. V, 1, 4 and 5; also in 
one from Hermione, Dittenberger, Sylloge,^ 654. The duties of 
an eydoTTjp (or e/cSorrys) are succinctly expressed in LG. XII, 653, 
59, avdpa 6<TTLs eydo^aei ttjv (XTrjXrjv Kal arrjaet Kal eTTtjiteXes TTOLrjarjTaL 
oTTcos avaypa<i>fj Tobe to \l/r)<f)L(Tfxa. He was the ''director of con- 
tracts'^ (Tillyard, B.S.A. XII, 1905-1906, p. 443). He had to 
give out the contract for the shaping, inscribing, and erection 
of the stone. On the form in -Trjp see most recently Fraenkel, 
Geschichte der griechischen Nomina Agentis auf, -Trjp, -rcop, -rrys. 
Compare also No. 75, note on line 3, page 369. 

Line 8. Tav etaodov rds dyopds. The more usual formula of loca- 
tion would be els to lepov to tov beivbs or els tov eincjiaveaTaTov tottov. 
But I have been led to my restoration by the fact that the smaller 
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piece was discovered near the great northern eiaodos which is in 
fact close to Peirene. In an inscription of lalysos (Ditt. Syll.^ 
560) a similar site is appointed for the erection of an honorary 
decree. 

Line 9. Ueiprjvai. The famous city-fountain, the aefxvov u5cop 
of Euripides {Medea 69). The excavations of the American 
School at Athens have brought to light its varied architectural 
history from the days of Periander down to modern times. 
The water is still flowing copiously and supplies the modern village 
of Old Corinth. The spelling with r? is that of the Attic or of the 
milder type of Doric. So Euripides writes in a choral passage 
of his TroadeSj 205, n€tpT7J^as vbpevaoixkva irpbairoKos oUrpa aenvcov 
vharcav, Pindar uses the more severely Doric form Jleipavas in 
Olymv. XIII, 86. 

t6 be ava\o)fxa. Among examples of this formula may be noted 
particularly Ditt. Syll.^ 654 (Hermione), to 8e avaKoifxa 86to3 els 
raOra *A7r€X(Xa)s, 6 rajLtias: I.G. IX, 685-6 (Corcyra), top 8e Tajjiiav 
dofxev t6 yevofxevov avoKoo/jLa: I.G. XI, 683 (Delos), to 8^ avcCKoofxa 
bovvai Tov Tafxiav 'Afx — : I.G. XII, 5, 653 (Syros), to 8e eaonevov 
avrfKoiixa els re ttiv (JTrfKqv koi tyiv avaypacjyrjv Sorco 6 Ta/xias Apicra- 
yopas OLTTO ttjs evKVKkiov 8LOLKr)(Teo3s KadoTi av avvTeXearj 6 ey86Tr}s: I.G. 
IV, 2 (Aegina), to 8e yevbp.evov avaXojjjia Sorco 6 rajitias. 

Honors Conferred on Nikadas, Son of Alexanor, of Aigion^ 

62 (Inv. 259. Fig. 2). Three contiguous fragments of greyish marble, 
which together form the upper right-hand corner of a slab surmounted by a 
pedimental decoration. Found in 1902 behind the shops on the Lechaeum 
Road, at the north end, in the filling beneath the Basilica. As reconstructed 
the dimensions are H. 0.31 m., W. (of the inscribed field) 0.277 m., Th. (of the 
inscribed field) 0.032 m. (at top) — 0.051 m. (at bottom). H. of letters: in line 
1, 0.009 m., in the other lines, 0.007-0.009 m. The original width of the in- 
scribed field can be determined approximately since the apex of the pediment 
is preserved. The pediment itself must have been about 0.356 m. wide. De- 
ducting 0.042 m., to allow for its excess width, we get an original width of the 
inscribed field of 0.314 m. This means a minimum loss of 0.037 m. at the left. 
The forms of the letters indicate the first half of the second century B.C. as the 
probable date. 

['Etti —]p(TL\a, ^OLVLKaiov iix-qvos), 
[*E7r€t5i7 NjtKciSas * KKe^avopos klyievs 
[kv irav\Tl KaipoiL StareXet evvovs e- 

1 The Greek proper names in this article are transliterated according to the 
system preferred by the author and adopted at his special request. /. M. P. 
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[otiv Koi]vaL re rat iroXei Kal koB* Ibiav rots 
5 [irapelindaiJLodcnv Kal xp^f-o-v exovcnv 
[tQv a/jLelrepoov iroXLTciv, edo^e toll 
[eKKkyjaiai eTai\veaaL ¥liKd8av 'AXe- 
l^avopos AlyLTJ kwl toLl evvo]iai oll exoov 
[diaTekel ktX. 

(In the Year) of — rsilas, (in the month) Phoinikaios, 
(Whereas) Nikadas, son of Alexanor, of Aigion 
never permits an opportunity to pass of showing 
kindness to the State as a whole and to our 
individual citizens who visit Aigion 
and need assistance, Voted by the 
Assembly to commend Nikadas, son of Alexanor, 
of Aigion, because of the kindness which he 
continually shows, etc. 

Line 1. An unfortunate shadow in the photograph has oblit- 
erated the first letters of this line and the line below. The stone 
has before S a P, and a possible tip of the lowest horizontal hasta 
of an E, as indicated in the transliterated text above. But this 
letter is by no means certain. If it were^ QepacXas would be a 




Figure 2. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 62. 
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plausible restoration;^ but in view of the uncertainty it is best to 
leave the name incomplete. The' name is unquestionably that of 
the eponymous magistrate, either a ypafifxarevs (see Nos. 8 and 
16, pp. 346-347) or the wpvTaviSy the officer. who usually appears 
in this eponymous capacity in the documents of Corinth's 
colonies,^ the executive head of the eight TrpojSouXot, the Corin- 
thian ephors, who are mentioned by Nicol. Damasc. frg. 60.^ 
It is strange to find the title of his office missing, but lack of 
space preceding the name compels us to assume such an omission 
in this instance. There is room for ewl and a space equal to 
that following -paiXas, but not for so long a word as TpvravevovTos 
or ypafifiaTevovTos. At first glance it would appear as if the 
€tI also must have been omitted; for it happens that the two 
names as they stand are centred in their line. But this sym- 
metry is misleading. So far as I can discover, the genitive of a 
man's name without ewl or the designation of his office is found 
in the heading of an honorary decree only when the name be- 
longs to the recipient of the honors. In this inscription the 
recipient is Nikadas, so -rsilas must be the name of the magis- 
trate and em must have preceded it. Even this formula is 
unusual and restricted to a very few of the known documents.'* 
^oLVLKaLov. This is recognized as the name of a Corinthian 
month from the Corcyraean decree discovered at Magnesia 
{Inschr. v. Magn., 44) with the hewing: *EtI tpvtolvlos 
'AvdpcoTLaKov fxrjvos ^oivLKaLov dfikpaL irefiTTaL, (Notice the 

similar spacing.) Otherwise it would have been understood as 
a demotic appellation. It is so defined by Steph. Byzant. 
S,V. ^OLVLKaLov opos Koplvdov. *'E</>opos hveaKaLdeKOLTO), to Wvikov 
^oLVLKOLos. The omission of firjvos, while less surprising, parallels 
the suppression of irpvTavevovToSf or its equivalent, in the phrase 
preceding. 

1 Suggested by Mr. Hill, Director of the American School at Athens. As a 
matter of fact, I have found the name only in the Ionic form QepakXews {I.G, 
XII, 5, 216 — the well-known archaic Parian column). It has been suggested, 
also, that the eponymous founder of the Thersilion at Megalopolis may have 
been named QepaLXas rather than QkpacXos. See the Index to I.G. V, 2, s.v. 
Qkparikos. 

2 See Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 42 and 44; G.D.L 1389, 3180, 3199 ff. 
Cf. Anthol Or. VII, 619. 

3 Greenidge, Outlines of Greek Constitutional History, p. 72. 

4 I.G. XIV, 208-213 (Acrae) and 421-423 (Tauromenium), are to be added to 
the three examples given by Larfeld, I, p. 470. 
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Line 2. The I in NiKadas actually appears on the stone 
though concealed by the shadow in the photograph. 

'AKe^avopos. An honored name in this neighborhood (Paus. 
II, 11, 5). 

At7t€us. As Aigion was at this time the centre of the Achaean 
League, Nikadas must indeed have found many opportunities for 
showing kindness to visiting Corinthians. The nature of his 
public service to the Corinthian state is unrecorded. 

Line 5. wapemdaixovcnv is the regular word in this formula, 
outside of Attica, from the end of the third century b.c. The 
commonest Attic synonyms are evTvyxavovaiVy wepiTvyxc^vovaiVj and 
a<t)iKvovfjLevoLs, Two other possible restorations may be set aside 
as inferior: kveTndafiodcnvj a rare late word, which does not quite 
fill the lacuna; and ael eTidafiovcnv, an unusual combination, 
although both words occur separately in this formula. 

Line 6. afi€Tkpo)v. On the introduction of the first person 
see Larfeld I, pp. 528-529. 

edo^e rat eKKkriaiai. The Corinthian prescripts, as observed 
here and in the Corinthian inscription at Magnesia {Inschr, 
V. Magn., 42), omit this formula at the beginning and set it 
after the statement of facts, where normally the transitional 
infinitive SeS^x^at appears (Larfeld I, 482-484). Parallels to 
this Corinthian type are not uncommon, e.g., Larfeld, I, 479 
(inscriptions of Sparta, Corcyra, Epirus), Inschr. v. Magn., 40 
(Argos), 45, 46 (Epidamnus), 48 (Eretria). It is, in fact, a char- 
acteristic late type (Larfeld, I, 475). 

Line 7. eKKKrjalat. Eestored from Inschr. v. Magn., 42, 10. 
In literature we hear only of a Corinthian yepovala. As in 
Sparta, all real power seems to have been concentrated in the 
hands of this ohgarchical body, there under the Ephors, here 
under the Probouloi [Diod. XVI, 65; Polyb. XXXVIII, 13 (11)], 
but there is nothing in the evidence to disprove the existence of 
an Ecclesia. In fact, by analogy with Spartan institutions we 
should expect both bodies. We find the Corinthian Gerousia 
possessing executive and judicial authority; the Ecclesia would 
control foreign relations and confer such honors as are decreed 
in this inscription. That the latter is never mentioned in litera- 
ture is due, no doubt, to the rarity of hterary allusions to the 
government of Corinth. Grote's picture of the Corinthian state 
inclines to the excessively ohgarchical. There must be a measure 
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of truth in the Sicihan view of Corinth quoted by Plutarch.^ One 
inscription of Ithaca mentions the eKKKrjaia (Ditt. SyllJ^ 25). In 
the other colonies the name dXta is given to it {G,DJ. 3180, 
3199 ff.)- But this word is too short to fit into our text. 

Before A I traces of N E ^ can be observed on the fractured 
edge of the stone. 

Line 8. AlyLrj. For the restored contracted ending see No. 
63, Une 5, — ati}. 

em TOLL evvollai at exo^y- There is no doubt of this read- 
ing although the last three letters of the noun are broken. This 
dative with kirly giving the summarized motive for honoring a 
person, practically displaces the genitive and eveKa outside of 
Attica in the early second century b.c. As collected by Larfeld, 

I, pp. 511-513, the figures are the following: 

Centuries IV-III II-I 

Gen.+€V€Ka 30 times 9 times 

^7ri+Dat. 8 '' 35 '' 

In Attica ewl with the Dative does not displace the other con- 
struction until the second half of the first century b.c. (Larfeld 

II, 770). It is found in the one complete Aeginetan decree 
known, Z.G. IV, 2 (69 e.g.). 

Proxenia Conferred on Chairesilaos 

63 (Inv. 248. Fig. 3). A slab of Acrocorinth limestone, broken on all 
sides except the right. Present dimensions: H. 0.168 m., W. 0.246 m., Th. 
0.074 m. H. of letters, 0.008-0.015 m. O and 9 are small. The others are 
not of uniform size. There are no real finials, but the wedge-shaped hastae 
produce a similar effect. The cutting is very uneven, and, considering the 
size of the letters, the channels are over-wide. In the fourth line the cross-bar 
of the A in the proper name has been omitted. It was probably painted in. 
The fragment was foimd in a late level near the east end of the Northwest Stoa. 
Its date seems to be the first half of the second century b.c. 

[*ET€Ldri — — — — 
(Unknown number of Unes lost) — 
[ — — — ]s fxrjTe 
[ — — 7r]a(Taj' eiri- 
[fjLeXeLav €7roLrj](raTO' 'ido^e 
[rai eKK\7j(r]iaL XaLpeaiXaov 

^Timoleon2, ttjp woXlp bpCovTes cfyiXeXeWepop Kal ixurorhpavvov ovaav aei Koi T(hv 
TTokkiMav T0V3 irKe'uTTovs Kal jjieyirTovs TreTroXejJtrjKvZav ovx virkp "^ye/novias Kal irXeope^las 
dXX* i}'jrkp TTJs Tcav ^EXXrji'Oiji' kXevdeplas. 
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] airj V VV irpb^evov 

elfxev K]al evepyerav rds 
TToXtos] roov 'Kopivdioov av- 
Tov t]€ Kol eKjopovs' vwdp— 
X^f'V] ^€ avrooL koI rd \onr{d 0(,]- 
\\dvBp\(^Tra koi rifxia 7ra[j'Ta] 
ocra Kal rots dXKois Trpoje]— 
VOLS Kal evepyerais kt\.] 

(Whereas Chairesilaos of — 



— — ) has devoted 
himself — — — 
~ — , Voted 
by the Assembly, That Chairesilaos 
of — be Proxenos 
and Benefactor of the 
Corinthian State, him- 
self and his descendants ; and That 
he enjoy all the other 
favors and honors 
(that the other Proxenoi 
and Benefactors etc.) 

Line 2. [irldcrav einliJLeXeLav €7roLrj]craro, See Larfeldj I, 494. 
Line 3. eSoJe. See note on No. 62, line 6. 
Line 4. [€/c/cX?;o-]tau See note on No. 62, line 7. 



J.V\\ 



#^A 



CA^ur: 






All \ Ol''''^- I f '^^»% 

.^yOr KH- <•>( 'J I Ji >l/v j J AY 



Figure 3. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 63. 
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Xatpeo-tXaos. G.D.I. 1745, 1954; Fick, Griech, Personennamen,^ 
pp. 18, 28, 287. 

Line 5. Not more than eight letters are missing at the left. 
The father's name is so rarely omitted (I have found as parallel 
examples only I.G. XI, 652 and 1040) that we must conclude 
that both patronymic and ethnic are to be accommodated in 
this short space. It is possible to restore *AXat^ or 'RpaLrj and 
still have room for a genitive of five or six letters. Even ^apacrj 
would be possible; but any longer form like Alyi,aL7j^ KapSaLrj^ 
KprjraLTJy UeipaLrjy or XlXarat^ leaves room only for some rare name 
like Bias. 'AarvTrdKairj would fill the lacuna perfectly by itself. 
In view of the number of possibiHties, it seems wisest to leave 
the gap. It is disappointing to have the ethnic adjective in 
doubt. For Chairesilaos is the first and only known proxenos in 
the entire commercial empire of Corinth. Indeed, this consular 
institution has hitherto been inferred for Corinth merely in view 
of its prevalence throughout the Hellenic world.^ 

Line 8. The horizontal hasta on the edge of the stone could 
belong to a sigma; but undoubtedly it is part of the epsilon of re. 

Line 10. Of (t>L\dv6poo7ra only the tops of the last three letters 
are preserved, but they are enough to prove that the normal 
Hellenistic formula, rd Xoltcl (i>CKdvBpmwa koL rlfxta wdvTa, was 
employed here; see Larfeld, I, 521 ff. The word <}>i\dv9po3Tra is 
here used in the usual sense of favors or privileges ; at times it is 
to be interpreted as services rendered (B,S,A. XII, 442). 

SOSTBATOS 

64 (Inv. 453). On a Greek building-block of poros discovered in 1907 built 
into a shop of the earliest Roman period, at the western end of the Agora H. 
0.35 m., W. 1.225 m., Th. unascertainable. H. of letters 0.026-0.03 m. 
Shapes: AHklOG 



aTpaT7}y[d]s — 

XoiarpaTov 'A7[ 

KopLvdiov Tov avT[6v — 
/cat Voiixaioiv irocr — 

These words appear to belong to the concluding lines of the 
inscription. There are traces of words above arpar'nybs but 
none beneath the last line. 

^Cf. P. Monceaux, Les Proxenes grecques, p. 164. 
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Line 1. Beyond aTparrjy 6s there are some illegible letters. 

Line 2. At the right A is clear, r seems to follow; then per- 
haps an A and N or M. We expect the father's name. 

Line 3. The letters avr are exceedingly doubtful. 

The fragment can be dated with considerable certainty in the 
first half of the second century B.C. Its use in one of the earliest 
buildings of Roman Corinth as second-hand material makes it 
antedate Mummius's sack of the city in 146 B.C. Its letters also 
are typical of the second century B.C. 

Crowns for Arbitrators (?) 

65 (Inv. 255. Fig. 4). A bluish-grey marble slab, broken on all sides except 
the left. H. 0.245 m., W. 0.108 m., Th. 0.082-85 m. Found under the north 
end of the BasiHca to the west of the Lechaeum Road. H. of letters: 



eau[ — — — — — 

Kal 7r[e]tcru[ — — — 

ov Kal 6 87]ij.[o — — — 

Tovs €vxo[p — — — 

5 vecrat jjl€v[ — — — — 

(rT€4>avoL [ — — — — 

Kal k^aTToalr — — — 

eras wav [ — — — — 

jjLOv Kal Tov y[ — — — 

10 Toov .as dLK[a — — — 

4>avoL Ka\o[ — — — 

4>dvo)v avayo[pev — — 

[A]iOVV(TL0)V [ — — — 

. . rots Kal [ — — — 




Figure 4. — Inscription from Corinth: 
No. 65. 
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0=0.003 m.; I sometimes = 0.009 m.; €» = 0.011 m.; other letters = 0.006 m. 
The letters are shallow and carelessly cut. A few have finials. They look 
more like a bookhand than monumental forms. Some traces of alignment- 
rulings are visible, but only above the letters. The engraver appears to have 
contented himself with this single guide. The inscription may be dated in the 
middle of the second century b.c 

Line 2. The fifth letter was read A by the finder; to me E 
alone seems possible. The last letter is surely T. 
Line 10. The fourth letter is illegible. 

The following amplification of the preserved portion of the 
text pretends to do nothing more than suggest the original con- 
tent of the inscription. It is based on the assumption that StJ/xos 
would not be used in a genuinely Corinthian decree of this date 
and that the fragments of words efaTroo-- (1.7), -err as (1.8), and 
5tfc- (1.10) refer to the common Hellenistic practice of sending 
off (e^aTTocrreTXat) to another city, on request, arbitrators 
{biKadras) to decide important suits (5kas) between citizens of 
the city making the request, between that city and another, or 
whenever the partiality of the local judges was suspected and 
feared. The preservation of such records on stone is commonly 
due, as I assume was the case in the present instance, to the pub- 
lication in this manner of honors conferred on the visiting com- 
mission by the state whose citizens have thus been laid under 
obligation. The place of discovery is not necessarily the city 
which promulgates the decree. It is as likely to be the home of 
the arbitrators. Consequently, it is not surprising in such an 
inscription to find a dialectic form like Sry/xos.^ 

eav\To\}s (?) — — — — — — — ] 

Kol 'n{€\l(T\}\\0V ■ ] 

OV KOL 6 87Jfx[os — — — — — — — ] 

Tovs evxgi[p('(TTodvTas els rdv drjfjLov toov — * dedoxOat, tool 8rjij,o)L ^Trat]— 
vkaaL jjLev [tov drjfjLOV tov tcov KopLvdiojv Kal (TTe<t>av(b(Ta.i avrdv xp^(^03L 
(TTe<t>avo3i Kal avayopevaai otl 6 drjfjLos] 

1 Among other examples may be mentioned I.G. V, 2, 367, a Magnesian 
decree in Arcadia; I.G. XI, 4, 1057, a Doric decree in Delos; I.G. XII, 2, 530, 
an Ionic decree in Eresos; I.G. XII, 2, 658, a Colophonian decree at Methymna; 
and the many foreign decrees among the Magnesian inscriptions. In general 
see Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1, p. 570, s.v. biKaarai. M. N. Tod, International 
Arbitration among the Greeks, has collected the examples in which these diKaaral 
arbitrated between states. See also P. Raeder, L^ Arbitrage internationale chez 
les Grecs. 
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(TTe^avdt [tov drjjjLOV tov tccv KopLvdicjov xp^<^^t' (TTe4>dvcjOL eirl tool — ] 
Kal €^a7roo-[T€tXat av8pas koXovs Kayadovs — — * eTrati/etrat 8e 

Kal Tovs Slko]- 
aras Ilav[a (?) — — Kal HeiavXov — dper^s eVe/ca Kal 8l- 

KaLoavvrjs rrjs els tov 8tj]- 
fjLOV Kal TOV ylpajjifiaTea — — — — (TTe4>avcb(T at 8^ aureus 

tcjov [rjds 5k[as — — — — — — ' 6 8e Krjpv^ dva- 

70p€U€TCO OTL 6 5^jU0S 6 TOOV — (TTe]- 

(pavol Ka\o[KayadLas eveKa Ilava — — — Kal ILeL(Tv\ov — * 

TTJS 8e TOOV (TTe]— 

(pdvojv dv ay o[pevo-ecjos eTnjjieXrjSTJvai — — — — — — — ] 

[A]Lovvaiojv [toov jieyaXcjov Tpayo)L8cov tool dycbvi' virapx^iv 8e auroTs 

[aulrots AC at [eKybvois avTcbv — — — — — — — — ] 

Line 1. The restoration eav[Tovs] is purely conjectural. 

Line 2. n[€]to-u[Xoj']. This hypocoristic proper name, which 
is found also in Rhodes {I.G. XII, 1, 788), I have conjec- 
tured on the analogy of EewWos (No. 74) and similar names. 
See Fick-Bechtel, Griech. Personennamen,^ p. 27. 

Line 3. 8TJfj[os]. Contrast Tapein8a^ov<nv, No. 62, line 5. 
This K0V71 form probably did not enter Corinthian inscriptions 
until after the Roman rebuilding of the city. Without exception 
the colonies use 5a/xos, and this is the form employed in the 
Corinthian decree at Magnesia {Inschr. v. Magnesia, 42, 1). 

It is tempting to correct the preceding -ov to ovv and restore 
OTTCos dv ovv Kal 6 8rjiJios 6 rjjjLeTepos (paivrjTaL tljjloov KT\,y as in the 
regular hortatory formula. 

Line 4. tovs evxa[pi(TTovPTas kt\, Cf. Larfeld, I, pp. 504 ff. 

Line 6. <TTe(j>avol, The verb is restored here and in line 11 
instead of the plural noun because in practice only a single crown 
was voted to a S^juos or to a group of individuals, no matter how 
numerous they were. I understand the plural in line 12 to refer 
to all the crowns separately voted above. This summarizing 
plural appears also in a Delian inscription {I.G. XI, 1056); after 
recording the individual crowns in the singular, the decree pro- 
ceeds: Trfs 8e dvayopevaeoos toov <TTe<j>dvoov Kal toov ekovoov eTnfJLekrjdrjvaL 
TOVS (TTpaTrjyovs. Similar summaries are I.G. XII, 3, 6 (Syme), 
Kal k(jTe<j)avooixkvov xP^(^eols <TTe(j>dvois vir* d^xoov to T[piTov], and 331 
(Thera), kal tovs fxev xpoaovs (TTe<l>dvovs els Xeufccojua fcaraxcoptcrat. 
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Line 8. -o-ras is presumably a final syllable. Words seem to 
be divided at the ends of lines in this inscription, as in others of 
the time, on a syllabic principle. The restoration biKa](TTds is 
consistent with k^airoaTeKKeiv, (1. 7) and rds bUas (1. 10). 

Jlav[a-]. The break here favors A after N. I assume that 
the names of the Stfcao-rat begin with this word. 

Line 9. TpajUjuareTs, the indispensable secretaries of such 
boards, are not often the recipients of honors; but on occasion 
they are, e.g. I.G. VII, 4130, 4131; I.G. XII, 5, 869; Pauly-Wis- 
sowa s.v. Tpa/xjuarets (Vol. VII, 2, pp. 1741-3). 

Line 11. /caXo- Because o-rec^awt are never called fcaXot, this 
seeming attributive must be understood either as the beginning 
of a proper name, or, better, as part of the brief motive which I 
have restored. 

Honorary (?) 

66 (Inv. 391. Fig. 7, a). Fragment of a marble slab, preserving the orig- 
inal right edge and portions of the original back surface. Found in 1905 in the 
precinct east of Glauce. Its dimensions are H. 0.21 m., W. 0.15 m., Th. 0.054 
m. The letters, 0.031-37 m. high, are framed by a channelled band or mould- 
ing 0.05 m. wide. Frame and inscribed surface are actually in the same plane. 
The effect of relief is obtained in the old way, by bevelling close to the frame, 
as in No. 94. Scratched horizontal rulings to aid the engraver in his alignment 
are seen not only in connection with the letters preserved l?Ut also on the 
stone beneath them and indicate that at least two more rows of letters were 
on the stone. These were diminishing in height. The space between the 
rulings is only 0.028 m. The letters are poorly cut. A possible date would be 
the second century a.d. 

That we have to do with a decree is to be inferred from the 
second line, which is naturally restored [e]8o^e. The delta is 
certain. I imagine that this was preceded in its line by Geot* 
'AyaOri Tvxv' In the first line we may have the last letter of 
Upo^evLaj Evepyeaia or IloXtreta. On this understanding our 
fragment is broken from near the upper right-hand corner of some 
Corinthian honorary decree. 

Two Decrees (?) in Powell's List 

Attention should be called, while we are presenting the group 
of pubhc decrees, to the fragments published by Powell as Nos. 
8 and 16. 

8. The present condition of the architrave block is apparent in 
the accompanying photograph (Fig. 5). My study of the letters 
leads me to read as follows: 
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[A proper name ending with -]as ypalfjifxarevs] 
['EireLSlrj 6 UvSq [ ] 

There is no letter between S and T. T is practically certain, 
P probable, and A certain. In the second line it is the letter 
following T that is most difficult to decipher. Strange as it may 
seem the various marks favor S or S more than a circular letter. 
But as the next letter is almost certainly 0, the linguistic possi- 
bilities drive us to adopt 9. The photograph, as a matter of 
fact, supports this reading better than it does the other letters. 

16. This fragment is a piece of yellowish Acrocorinthian lime- 
stone, not white marble. Like No. 8 it seems to be the beginning 
of a decree. I would restore as follows: 

'EttI 7p]ajUjua[T€0s tov deivos . . . 
'ETretdr)] QMoItos 



By comparison with PowelPs reading of the second line it will be 
seen that I feel more certain of the last three letters than he did. 
The spelling of the proper name with I instead of E before is 
not otherwise found in inscriptions belonging to Corinth proper. 
The decree at Magnesia ilnschr. v. Magnesia, 42) has, for ex- 
ample, deapos, not duapos. But it is a common phenomenon in 




Figure 5. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 8. 
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the dialects of all the neighboring states and appears in the 
Corcyraean decree at Magnesia, where diapos is found a number of 
times; but compare Thumb, Handhuch d, Griech, Dialekte, p. 113. 

II 

Catalogues and Boundary Stone 
Heading of a List of Victors in Games 

67 (Inv. 49. Fig. 6, a) . A mutilated block of marble, originally in the shape 
of a triangular prism surmounted by a pyramidal cap. It was found in a By- 
zantine level northwest of Peirene. All three faces were inscribed. The 
front, a, is badly broken at the right but is the only face on which any words 
can be read. The dimensions of the block are H. 0.52 m., W. (of face c, the 
best-preserved) 0.295 m., Th. 0.163 m. 

There is one peculiarity about this stone which can only be explained if we 
assume that part of the fracturing belongs to ancient times. In the photo- 
graph it will be seen that the first three lines are continued by dim painted 
letters on the broken surface. These complementary letters, underlined in 
the transcription below, not only resemble the others perfectly in size and 
shape but are painted with exactly the same minium as that which is now 
found in the inscribed letters. I think that we must assume that this corner 
was broken off, either in an earthquake or by some accident, at a time when 
Corinthians were still interested in keeping their pagan monuments in condi- 
tion. H. of the letters: line 1, 0.03 m., other lines, 0.017 m. 

a, 
ArAGH TTXH 



10 



'Etti 'TTrdrcoj; [Auro]- 
KpcLTOpos [Kato-a]- 
pos T 



a]l r. \AvTLcr[. . . .] 
,]y ayo)vq[ ] 

TJllS. KXavl . • .] 

. ,]0L VeLK[ ] 

. . .* .]'EX[ ] 



Line 1. Nothing has to be supplied. H TTXH is painted in 
the fracture. 

Line 2. ojv is painted in the fracture. 

Line 3. s is painted in the fracture. 

Line 4. The important question to decide, if possible, is the 
name that has been erased from this and the two following lines. 
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The work of erasure has been done so thoroughly that nothing 
has survived but the high-set mark of abbreviation immediately 
after -POS, the horizontal bottom stroke of a S in line 6, and some 
scattered suggestions of letters which prove deceptive on closer 




Figure 6. — Inscriptions from Corinth: Nos. 67, 68. 



examination. Among these, however, the most convincing is P 
at the end of line 4. Really the only data to start from are first, 
the date, in so far as this may be guessed from the shapes of the 
letters and the formula of the prescript; second, the fact that the 
Roman emperor must be one whose name was likely to be erased; 
third, the title can contain no more than 36 letters, this being all 
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the erased space allows; the title begins with an abbreviation, 
probably P is the fourth letter, and S the fourth or fifth from the 
last; fourth (and possibly most definite of all), his colleague's 
name just below contains the letters FANTIS. 

The only emperor whose name at all satisfies these conditions 
is Commodus. The letters in their combination of cursive and 
capital types are appropriate to the second century a.d. He is 
post-Flavian, as the phraseology AvroKparopos kt\, implies. His 
name is often found erased in both Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
e.g. I.G. Ill, 1145, Index to Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Roman, 
pert. I, p. 574, and Index to Dessau's Inscr. Latinae, III, 1, p. 
284. His official title will contain 35 letters if written in the short 
form M. Avp7]\iov Kofx/jiddov 'AvrcoveLvov Se/^ao-roO, and in this it will 
be observed that we start with an abbreviation, that P is the 
fourth letter and 2 the fourth from the last. Finally, in the 
year 181 a.d. the consular colleague of Commodus was L. Antistius 
Burrus Adventus. That is the most tantalizing fact of all. 
Everything fits except this colleague's praenomen. The Lucius 
is well established by C.I.L. VI, 213, 725, 1979, and other 
inscriptions. The T of our text might be interpreted as tertium 
if it were not for the I before it which almost certainly belongs 
to a KaL, No; the T is Antistius's praenomen. Some explanation 
must be found for this or the whole hypothesis falls to the 
ground. The most hazardous explanation would be that T was 
an error for L. This is unlikely but still within the realm of pos- 
sibility. Or, in view of the fact that a long line of consuls 
through the first century of the empire bore the name C. Antis- 
tius Vetus, the T might be due to a confusion of names in the 
records. I prefer to offer the second explanation. In the family 
of Antistius Vetus there were a Caius, consul in 50 a.d. and a 
Lucius, consul in 55 a.d.^ Confusion may have resulted at times 
in the provincial records. 

Unless we admit some such explanation, we shall have to con- 
clude either that in C. Antis-, despite the completeness of our 
consular lists, we meet the name of an unrecorded consul, or that 
the names of both consuls have been erased and these letters are 
to be interpreted in some other way. I find either of these alter- 
natives difficult to accept. Hence I prefer to assume the F to be 
due to a confusion in the records. 

^See Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ' Antistius ^ 
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Line 7. The break before the I suggests A, A, or A. The last 
letter on the stone is a 2. 

Line 9. An abbreviation-mark stands over the IB. There is 
room for one letter before a restored [T]t/3. 

Line 10. ol leaves room for a short cognomen following an 
abbreviated K\av{dlov) in the line preceding. If the cognomen 
were dropped, Kkavdlov would fill out it's line and ovtol could be 
restored here. 

Line 11. In the EA I imagine the beginning of the name of 
the games. 'EXeuo-tvta would be appropriate to a city that held 
Demeter and Kore in such reverence as Corinth.^ But we are 
ignorant of the existence of Eleusinia there. Corinth did cele- 
brate 'EXXcbrta in honor of Athena Hellotis.^ Possibly those are 
the games in question. 

Assuming that this is actually a monument of the year 181 
A.D. I offer the following restoration of the preserved text: 

ArABH TTXH 

'Exl ^Ttoltcjov [Auto]— 
KpcLTOpos^ ]Kai(Ta]- 
pos [M. Avprj\Lov] 
5 ['AvTcoveivov Kofx]- 

[lx68ov Se^ao-ToO] 
[Ka]l r. *Avtl(t[{tIov) Bovp]- 
[po]vj ' Ay (jovo[deTov] 
[. T]I^. K\av[(8lov) ....]- 
10 [. . . ]ot veLK[r)(Tav]- 

[t€s Ta]*EXlXdjrta] 

It will be noticed that I have violated the officially proper 
order of the names of Commodus in that I have set Ko/x/x65ou 
after *Avto)V€Ivov. The only parallel I know for this is a fragment, 
LG. XII, 3, 266 -NEIN12 KOMO-. But unless this order be 
adopted, the syllabic division of the words at the ends of the 
lines will have to be sacrificed, and this is contrary to the practice 
both of this and of other late Corinthian inscriptions. 

YlCTOBS IN THE CaESAEEA 

68 (Inv. 379. Fig. 6, b). A thick marble block found in 1904, one metre 
below the modern level, south of St. John's church. It has been recut at the 

1 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. * Demeter \ 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, s.i?. * Hello tia\ 
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right for use as a Byzantine capital. When it was put to this use, the inscribed 
surface became the top. In a still later period it would appear that it was used 
as a door-step with the inscribed face up. A hole quite suitable to serve as the 
socket for a door to turn in is clear in the photograph. The result of this hard 
usage has been the obliteration of all but the first eleven lines of the inscription. 
The present dimensions of the block are H. 0.59 m., W. 0.249 m. (at top), 
0.253 m. (at bottom), Th. 0.165 m. The letters have a height of about 0.01 m. 
■(#=0.02 m.). The inscription is not elegantly cut; the letters are irregular 
and the lines uneven. Its date may well be the second century a.d. 

ol veLKrjaavTes ra Kat(Tdpet[a' els] 
Kaicxapa deov vlov Xefiaffrdv 

KoyiKm '^vKO)jjLio)L 
Tatos TouXtos "Icjov KopivSios, 6 Kal *A[pyeLos (?) '] 
ets Ti^epLov Kalaapa deov XefiacTTov v[ldv] 
Xefiao-Tov 

AoyLKOJL 'EvKCOfilCiOt, 

Tatos 'louXtos "Icov Koplvdcos, 6 Kal 'Aplyetos (?)*] 
els Beav 'l[6\v\iav Hefiaariiv 
HoirjiJLaTL 
Tatos K[d](X(nos ^Xclkkos 2upa[fc6o'tos.] 

Victors in the Caesarean Competitions 

With a Prose Encomium 

To the Glory of Caesar Augustus, son of Divus (Julius), 

Caius Julius Ion, citizen of Corinth and of Argos (?); 

With a Prose Encomium 

To the Glory of Tiberius Caesar Augustus, son of Divus 

Augustus, 

Caius Julius Ion, citizen of Corinth and of Argos (?); 

With a Poem 

To the Glory of Diva Julia Augusta, 

Caius Cassius Flaccus, citizen of Syracuse. 

Line 1. The Caesarea were as widespread as was the city- 
name Caesarea. Games and cities were founded at the same time. 
The Caesarea are fully discussed in Daremberg and SagUo, s.v. 
As this inscription shows, the competitions were literary or musi- 
cal rather than athletic. The Corinthian Caesarea are mentioned 
in an inscription of Thespiae, dated in the reign of Augustus, 
LG. VII, 1856, Katcrdpeta ev Koplvdmj and on the various pedestals 
at Troezen and Corinth that once carried statues of Cn. Cornelius 
Pulcher, I.G, IV, 795, 1600 and No. 89 below {irevraeTripmbv 
ayoovodkrriv KaL<Tapeic*)v 'laOnloov),^ 

*See also L. R. Dean, * Latin Inscriptions from Corinth/ A, J, A, XXII, 1918, 
p. 195. 
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Line 2. It was customary to have competitions in eulogizing 
the imperial personages in whose honor these games were in- 
stituted.^ 

Line 4. The Corinthian and Syracusan victors bear honored 
Roman names, but are not, I believe, otherwise known. 

69 a and b (Inv. 192, 198. Fig. 7, b). Two small fragments of white marble 
found in the excavations of 1902, at a high level above the east part of the 
Northwest Stoa. Fragment a certainly belongs to the inscription published 
by Powellj No. 12. It is the small piece in the middle photograph below. 



ols 



— Xe • ivos 

—Tavos 

—yas 



—a 



-7j(nos 




Figure 7. — Inscriptions from Corinth: Nos. 66, 69. 



The larger is No. 12 itself. The new piece has the following dimensions: 
H. 0.153 m., W. 0.033 m., Th. 0.10 m. The letters are obviously of the 
same height, 0.02 m. They may be read as follow^s: Line 1, A or A and E; line 
2, r or T; A and the vertical of N; line 3, T or T and A. 

Fragment 6, the photograph on the right above, is not so surely a part of this 
inscription; but it has the same peculiar shape and the letters are approximately 
the same size; H. of 9 = 0.014 m., of A = 0.017 m. In No. 12 on the right face, 
not visible in the above photograph, they are 0.015 m. The left face of this 
fragment is not inscribed, but that fact might be explained in many ways. 

''No Trespassing" 

70 (Inv. 226. Fig. 8). A poros stele found in situ beside the ancient Greek 
road near the Old Spring leading up to the small fifth century temple that 
once stood there. H. 0.715 m., W. 0.48 m., Th. 0.174 m. (average). The 

^Daremberg et Saglio, s.vv. 'Ludi' and 'Laudatio'. 
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weathering proves that the left side of the road, on which the stone was placed, 
was graded down so that when this stele was set in vertically only 0.24 m. was 
covered at the left as against 0.28 m. at the right. In other words we possess 
the figures from which we can calculate that the side-dip of the road was at 
an angle of 16°. The stele narrows towards the top, its width at the level 
of the ground being 0.44 m., and at the present top 0.39 m. The original 




[Hopos] 

[htepos,] 

a<7uXos. 

fxri Kara— 

fii^aaaK- 

€tcjo • f ajut- 

alllllll 



Figure 8. — ^Inscription from Corinth: No. 70. 



top was undoubtedly narrower. The irregular cutting of the back has sug- 
gested that originally the stone was set against an uneven surface of natural 
rock.i If this view is correct, then the place in which it was found is not the 
only position in which the stele was used by the Greeks ; for here it abuts upon 
the end of a terrace wall with which the cutting has no relation. At the bot- 
tom of the left side there is an irregular cutting in the stone like a pry-hole. 
The shapes of the letters agree with the topographical data in dating the 

1 The suggestion of Mr. B. H. Hill on the analogy of several other stones at 
Corinth. 
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inscription in the early part of the fifth century b.c. The characteristic Corin- 
thian letters of the sixth century: M =s, ^ =t and K =u have been displaced by 
^ =s, | = t and y =v; while |^ =??, e, P^ =^8, and M =/i have been retained. 

The letters, varying in height from 0.034 m. to 0.06 m. do not possess the 
beauty of the letters in the more archaic dedications like Nos. 71-73. They 
are written in uneven lines irregularly spaced, and often negligently cut. 

Line 1. The word at the top of the stone is certainly ao-uXos, 
although none of the letters is completely preserved and only 
the ends of the A are to be seen. This A and the M beneath it 
have been cut above the other letters in their respective lines. 
The explanation probably lies in the missing first line. For if all 
the lines had six letters, there would be no possibility of pushing 
up the initial letter into a vacant space above, especially as the 
stone narrows to the top. Assume, however, one line with five 
letters and the peculiarity is explicable. I restore HOPO^ and 
imagine that the first lines once looked somewhat like this: 

M HOPO^ 
" lAPO^ 

'^' l^ k A T A 

ru I ru A ^ ^ ic 

Kpava instead of opos lapos is possible, but is less Ukely, despite 
the proximity of a sacred fountain. ^ This is rather a boundary- 
stone like one of Tralles (Ditt. SylU 573), "Opos Upos aavXos 
Alovvctov Bclkxcv'Tov iKeTTjv fjLTi abiKeiv fjL7j8e abiKovixevov irepiopaiv-ei 8e 
fxrjj e^oiKr} elvau .Kal avrbv koI to yevos avTOV. 

Line 4. On the omission of tls after fxij in such general pro- 
hibitions (iJL7]TLs = iJirjdeis) J see Kiihner-Gerth, I, p. 36. 

Acara/3t/3ao-o-Acerco. The syllabic division after Kara- is only 
accidental as the next line proves. In Corinth this refinement 
belongs to the epigraphy of the days succeeding both the stoiche- 
don and the space-filling arrangements, i.e. of the late third and 
early second centuries b.c. Cf. Nos. 61-65. 

The iterative /3t/3do-Acco, whether in its simple form or in a com- 
pound, occurs very rarely in Greek.^ This recondite form may 

1 This restoration assumes that F has been dropped. Cf. CoUitz-Bechtel, 
G.D.L II, 3194 (Corcyra). But id. 3192 shows F (HOPFO^). 

2 /St/Sdo-KO) in two minor Mss. as a variant of /St/Sda^w, Homer, II. XV, 676 
and XVI, 534; the accepted reading in Hom. Hym. Apoll. Del. 133. The com- 
pound cxi/St/Sdo-KO) is found in Aristotle, Hist. Animal. VI, 18 of copulation 
between animals. I have been unable to find any example of the compound in 
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have been employed to enhance the solemnity of the injunction. 
I understand it not as an inchoative, but as a frequentative, 
emphasizing the strong general prohibition. The syllabic doub- 
ling of (T before k is, of course, a phenomenon of widespread 
occurrence. We have numerous examples of it from the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Corinth; e.g. I.G. I, 441, A, 5 (Cleonae); 
but this is the first known example from Corinth proper. 

Line 7. The amount of the fine imposed for trespass is repre- 
sented by eight vertical strokes. As the acro-phonetic numeral 
system of Corinth is unknown, we are forced to conjecture that 
the value of the vertical stroke here was the same as that which 
prevailed almost without exception throughout the rest of the 
Greek world, viz., the obol. The only states in which this unit 
sign is known to stand for the drachma are Orchomenos, Karys- 
tos, and Nesos.^ It seems hardly likely that the great commercial 
city of Corinth had a system in agreement with these isolated 
and comparatively insignificant states and differing from that of 
all the great states as well as of her neighbors and colonies. 

But for this fact we should naturally argue that the fine was 
eight drachmae. Eight obols ought to be written as one drachma, 
two obols. The absence of a special sign for five drachmae is not 
surprising in view of the history of the numeral system of the 
neighboring Epidaurus. At Epidaurus there was no special sign 
for 5, 50, 500, or 5000 before the middle of the fourth century 
B.C. (Tod, op. cit.j p. 130). The Coans even as late as the third 
century B.C. wrote h nine times for nine drachmae. The expres- 
sion eight obols, however, is, so far as I know, without parallel. 
It may well be queried, also, whether eight obols is a large 
enough fine for the offense. This seems at first thought to have 
been nothing but a matter of trespassing on ground beside the 
road. More thorough study of the region has, however, revealed 
a more serious (or amusing?) sfcate of affairs. The foundations of 
what must once have been a small temple containing an altar lie 
at the top of the ascending road on the left side of which, near the 
temple, this '' No Trespassing '' stone was found. The area to the 
left of the road gave access to a secret passage cut in the solid rock 
that terminated underground at the base of the altar in a mega- 
phone-shaped opening. All the apparatus for oracular deception ! 
Here was no ordinary area to be kept clear. It was made forbid- 

1 M. N. Tod, 'The Greek Numerical Notation,' 5.^.^. XVIII, 1911-12, pp. 
98 ff., and J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 34 ff. 
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den ground to prevent close examination of the terrace-wall in 
which was the masked entrance to the secret passage. Would 
even eight drachmae be a large enough fine to secure for this spot 
the desired immunity from curious eyes?^ 

To the two arguments that I have brought forward in favor of 
interpreting the eight strokes as drachmae, viz., (1) that eight 
obols should be written as one drachma, two obols, and (2) that 
eight obols is too small a fine for the offense, something can be 
said in rejoinder. The sum may have been written out in this 
full manner for two reasons: for the sake of impressiveness, and 
in order to fill out the last line of the inscription. The small fine 
may have been preferred to a larger one for the very reason that 
a larger fine would have aroused suspicions. At the same time, 
the eight obols were to exercise their full influence and not be 
reduced to three figures. 

Even eight drachmae was a small fine as fines went in old Greek 
days. Not to mention the huge fines in talents imposed in several 
historic instances, we read in the Tean law (Ditt. Syll.^ 523) that 
the penalty for infringement of the law was 10,000 drs. Refusal 
on the part of the UpoL and Upai at Andania to take the oath 
was punished by a fine of 1,000 drs. (Ditt. Syll.^ 653). Cutting 
down trees in a Upov entailed a fine of 500 drs., and letting cattle 
graze in the same place one of 100 drs. (Ditt. SylU 790). We 
approach more nearly to the eight drachmae in the Andaiiian 
fine of 20 drs. for failure to obey market regulations, for tamper- 
ing with the water-supply, and for other similar offences (Ditt. 
Syll^ 653), and in the maximum fine of 5 drs. for ddlKTjfxa in the 
Amphiaraeum (Ditt. Syll.^ 589). Smaller than either eight 
drachmae or eight obols is the fine of one drachma levied in Ceos 
upon v€6}T€poL who failed to appear for athletic contests .(Ditt. 
SylU 522). 

It can be seen that none of the arguments we have raised in 
favor of interpreting these marks as drachmae is conclusive. 
Hence it seems preferable to interpret them as obols in harmony 
with common Greek usage. 

1 This interpretation is due to Mr. B. H. Hill, Director of the American School 
at Athens. I have given only the facts essential to my argument. When the 
whole story is told, it will be both a fascinating contribution to our knowledge 
of ancient modes of oracular deception and a striking testimony to Mr. Hill's 
penetrating insight and imagination. 
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III 

Dedications 
Artamo- 

71 (Inv. 176. Fig. 9). The upper part of a pedestal in the shape of a small 
Doric column of soft poros stone, once coated with that fine stucco which is 
found at Corinth only on monuments of the sixth and earher centuries B.C. 
Found in 1902 between the scarped rock on Temple Hill and the shops on the 
western side of the Lechaeum Road, in a stratum of earth characteristically 
Byzantine. Hence, its original location is largely a matter of conjecture. 
Perhaps it should be assigned to the precinct of Apollo, whose temple stood 
close by on the west. Dimensions: H. 0.345 m., Diam. 0.33 m. There are 
sixteen channels, each 0.065 m. wide; their depth (only approximately deter- 
mined because of the destruction of all the arrises) is about 0.004 m. A mould- 
ing, 0.07 m. wide, once encircled the top. It is now too mutilated for us to 
tell whether or not it once had the form of a Doric echinus. In the centre of 
the top is a round hole 0.05 m. in diameter, and 0.075 m. deep, apparently 
for the dowel by which the statue or other dedication was fastened to the 
pedestal. 

The inscription is cut in one of the channels. The letters., written retrograde, 
read from the top downwards in the normal archaic fashion. H. of letters, 
0.035 m., excepting O which is 0.017 m. They are splendid examples of sixth 
century caUigraphy, being cut with regularity, accuracy, and a fine feehng for 
proportion. The alphas, '' standing on one leg," in Wilhelm's apt phrase, 
remind us of those on the similar Attic column which has been associated with 




Figure 9. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 71. 
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the great Callimachus. But this Corinthian pedestal seems older than the 
early fifth century B.C. The material, the stucco, and the direction of the 
writmg are all characteristic of sixth century inscriptions. 

Beyond the no trace of any letter can be detected. It is hard 
to tell whether this is due to the present condition of the stone, 
or merely indicates the fact that our inscription was limited 
to one word, and that a woman's name ending in a;: 'ApTafx6) 
a Corinthian form of 'Apre^co, analogous to "Aprafxis for 
"ApTefiLs, which is found in inscriptions of the ArgoHd, Cor- 
inth, Megara, and Boeotia (Meyer, Gr. Gram} p. 102). If the 
inscription was once longer, the dedicant may have been an 
^Aprdfxoiv (Corinthian for 'Apre^coi/) ; 
or, if we are looking for an hexa- 
meter, apTafxos = 6 dprafxos would 
offer a parallel to the Calabrian 
butcher's dedication {LG.A. 543), 
As a metrical inscription, how- 
ever, ought to occupy more than 
one channel of the column, this 
last supposition is of little worth. 
Hence I would read either 'Ap- 
ra/id), or 'ApTap.o)[v .......... 

72 (Inv. 301. Fig. 10). A poros 
block, broken at left and bottom. H. 
0.41 m., W. 0.227 m., Th. 0.27 m. 
Found before 1900, but exact date and 
place of finding not recorded. The fin- 
est type of early Corinthian stucco is 
preserved on the upper part of the front 
face. The inscription consists now of 
only five and a half letters of the most Figure 10.— Inscription from 
archaic type, but exhibits the same Corinth: No. 72. 

monumental calligraphy as No. 71. H. 
of letters: 0.039 m. Date: first half of the sixth century b.c. 




-nrrAm 



73 (Inv. 256. Fig. 11). Block of poros. H. 0.214 m., W. 0.472 m., Th. 
0.484. Found in 1902 near the north end of the shops on the Lechaeum Road. 
Broken along the top of the front face and worn on its right edge. Careful 
cuttings for Z-clamps in each of the sides and a concave cutting 0.07 m. deep 
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and 0.15 m. in diameter in what was originally the bottom prove a re-use of the 
stone in very early times. As a result it is impossible to tell whether the stone 
was once larger or not. 

The inscription has been practically obliterated. H. of letters 0.03 m., the 
O, which is made with compasses, is only 0.022 m. Traces of red coloring may 
be observed in a few letters. 

Line 1. P is the first letter which can be read with any cer- 
tainty. Preceding this appear two vertical hastae. The stone 
does not permit us to interpret them as San. The one before P 




Figure 11.— Inscription from Corinth: No. 73. 

is probably T, the first may be the last stroke of a San. The 
fracture at the left runs up just within the spot where the first 
vertical hasta would begin. The letter following P is A. The 
transverse hasta is visible in its upper half. Widely spaced there 
follows the vertical shaft of a tall T; then comes a broken 0, and 
quite distinctly TOM( = s)A. The next letter looks like a N but 
I suspect it is a M. There is room for still another letter like A. 
As restored the line is iambic or trochaic. 

Line 2. nOM( = s) are the first legible letters. It looks as if 
another P preceded the first. Nothing else can be deciphered on 
this part of the stone. The clamp-cutting has removed one or 
two letters and the fracturing to the left of the clamp has de- 
stroyed another. Of this last only the apex of A, A, M or N, 
is preserved. Close to the right edge of the clamp-cutting it is 
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perhaps possible to decipher N, but this is a deduction more 
from the strokes that are absent than from those that are present. 
The next four letters are fairly clear: fe T ^ ( = t). If there was 
another letter beyond these, all traces have disappeared. 

It is sad that the stone is so mutilated. The engraver's work 
was beautifully executed. That fact stands out as one certainty 
where so much is obscure. But the softness and fragility of the 
material, which must have meant the early annihilation of many 
of Corinth's archaic monuments, has in this case also been the 
ruin of most, if not all, of a once artistic inscription. My efforts 
to read the inscription have borne little fruit. The following 
transliteration will indicate the present state of my mind on the 
problem: 

-q-jlpdro TO (Tdtj[a 

—t]tos a . veroL 

I am aware, of course, that a genitive ending 5, not ou, is unique 
for Corinth. 

We may have in this stone the pedestal of a statue erected 
over a grave. 

Xenyllos 

74 (Inv. 22. Fig. 12). An oblong block of poros stone, found in 1902 in the 
late top course of the terrace-wall between the shops on the Lechaeum Road 
and the Propylaea. H. 0.223 m., W. 0.705 m., Th. 0.96 m. Broken or cut 
down on all faces except the front. H. of letters, 0.07 m. 

SevvWoy 
At the left of the first letter, |^ , the tips of the two lower hori- 




i ^ r V r r ov 

FiGUBB 12. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 74. 
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zontal hastae of a I can be made out on the stone. The second 
r has lost its oblique stroke but there is no question that X and 
not t is to be read. An artificial cutting has removed almost half 
of the 0; and of the last letter, V, only the apex is left. 

Without doubt it is a block from some important archaic 
Corinthian monument. This is indicated by the large, widely 
spaced letters. The genitive also calls for one or more other 
words on other equally large blocks. It may be compared with 
No. 78. It is the oldest instance after I.G. TV, 1597 of the Corin- 
thian genitive form in -ov carved in stone. The upsilon is in its 
later form V, not the older K which appears in No. 72 and pre- 
vails on the v&ses and tablets of the first half of the sixth century 
B.C. The V form is seen on the helmet dedicated by Hieron at 
Olympia, and on the slab recording the victory at Tanagra, which 
was set with the golden patera at the peak of the pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia.^ It is also to be read in the ''No 
Trespassing" inscription, No. 70. The inscription under dis- 
cussion must belong to the end of the sixth or the beginning of 
the fifth century B.C. 

For the form of the name cf. netcru[Xos]5 No. 65. 

TiMOLEON (?) 

75 (Inv. 431). A broken pedestal of greyish blue limestone (Fig. 13) found 
in 1907 in the foundations of an early Byzantine house just south of the church 
of St. John. H. 0.31 m., W. 0.91 m., Th. 0.905 m. The left side is cut in the 

familiar manner to make a 
joint with an adjoining stone 
but the front corner on this 
side is broken away. The 
surface of the joint seems to 
be Roman. Corresponding 
with it can be seen on the 
top of the stone two cuttings 
for clamps and others for 
the pry and dowel (Fig. 14). 
The right side, although 
most of it is broken away, 
Figure 13.— Inscription from Corinth: No. shows the same joint surface 
75, General View. as the left. All these are 

traces of a re-use of the stone 
in Roman times, perhaps in the period of re-building the city, 44 B.C. Either 
then or later still it formed the ninth block in a series. On the back appears 

1 For a recent publication of these two inscriptions see Nachmanson, His- 
torische Griechische Inschriften, Nos. 16 and 17. 
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the Roman numeral Villi cut upside down. The excavations have revealed 
near-by two other blocks of the same limestone, similarly numbered VIII and 
X respectively, but without inscriptions. 

Of the original smooth top surface all but a little, along the 
front edge and left corner has been chiselled away (Fig. 14). 
This chiselling has not gone deep enough to remove two foot- 
shaped sockets that belong without a doubt to the original 
pedestal. Their Lysippean position can be seen in the drawing. 
The left foot of the bronze statue was set to the front. The 

socket for its leaden attach- 

ment has been cut in half 
by the re-dressing of the 
right side of the block. 
The socket for the attach- 
ment of the right foot is 
clearly outlined a little 
back of the right centre. 
Its length is 0.223 m. The 
length of the other socket 
was approximately the 
same. This means that 
the statue was fully life- 
sized. There are no 
grounds of certainty that 
only a single statue stood 

upon this pedestal, but my interpretation of the inscription 
makes me believe that this was the case. If we assume this as 
a working hypothesis, and assume further that the statue stood 
approximately in the centre of its pedestal, by doubling the 
distance from the left side to a Hne midway between the two feet 
we arrive at 1.60-1.70 m. as the original width. To be sure, the 
left face is not the original, but it seems safe to suppose the orig- 
inal surface has only been worked over, as the shortening was 
clearly done from the right end. This length (or width) gives 
us a pedestal proportionally as much longer than No. 76 as it 
is thicker from front to back. 

The surviving portion of the inscription tells us that it con- 
sisted of five lines and the beginning of a sixth (Fig. 15). The 
last word in the inscription ends at the left of our fragment. 
The letters, 0.025 m. high, are square and simple, without the 
elegance of the letters in No. 76, and show a tendency towards 




Figure 14. — Top of No. 75. 
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the curvilinear. They remind one of those on the Lysippus 
pedestal, No. 5, and certainly are to be dated soon after the middle 
of the fourth century b.c. They are arranged in columns. Our 
fragment contains letters from ten of these. For some reason the 
last two columns are oblique instead of vertical. This device is 
usually employed by the Greek stone cutter when he finds himself 
crowded for space and must insert extra letters at the ends of 




Figure 15. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 75. 



lines which strict adherence to the columnar arrangement would 
forbid. No such cause operates here. There was plenty of room. 
Perhaps the misplaced in line 2 started the trouble. The 
letters of the first line are widely spaced. The stonecutter may 
have realized when he had cut the P under that if A and the 
rest of its column stood directly under the N and the the 
appearance of the inscription would be marred by an ugly hiatus 
at this point. He, therefore, might choose to sacrifice perfect 
vertical arrangement in order to bring about equal spacing 
between the letters. 

I read the inscription as follows: 

..... .JtcDrat Ko[ .] 

[. OLTTO Tibv\ ToXefJLLOOV a[ 1 

, ]KrL(rrrjpa k.[ 1 

,....] xP^o'ttMei^al 1 



eKev]depias eirefi[a 
... .1 rade. 



The only restorations which appear to me to be certain are 
those I have given above. A number of suggestions for com- 
pleting the other words and some of the Unes I shall take up after 
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discussing the historical event which I believe this monument 
commemorated. 

First, a word on some of the doubtful letters. 

Line 1. I before Q. might be T so far as the stone is con- 
cerned. 

Line 2. The letter before is certainly P ; the last letter 
beyond N is A. 

Line 3. The first two letters are KT, 

Line 5. The break before E traces the curve of a G. 

Line 6. The first letter is doubtful. The horizontal stroke 
may be only a scratch above an I . The two strokes do not 
actually touch as in the other examples of T in the inscription. 
Still I prefer to read T. 

If the length of the pedestal was 1.60-1.70 m., as calculated 
above, there would be room on the stone for two more letters 
before eKevOepLas, for eight before I in line 1, and for seven before 
r in line 2, before K in line 3, and before X in line 4. At the 
right some 13 columns could be supplied. 

Enough of the inscription is preserved with its reference to 
''enemies,'' ''founder,'' and "freedom" (by restoration), to war- 
rant us in attempting to connect it with some military event in 
the history of Corinth. We have guessed above that the date 
was near the middle of the fourth century B.C. I should be sur- 
prised if it was much later than Chaeronea, 338 B.C. (Corinthian 
troops did stand by the Athenians and Thebans on that field, 
but the issue of the day could hardly have prompted the Corin- 
thians to commemorate it in just this manner.) And yet the 
striking fact about the preceding generation is Corinth's com- 
plete aloofness from the discords that reigned throughout Greece. 

Worn out by the constant warfare in which she had shared 
with few interruptions for nearly a century, Corinth withdrew 
from an active r61e in Greek politics four years before the battle 
of Mantinea. She refused to become embroiled in the struggles 
between Sparta and the Theban-Arcadian combination. During 
the Sacred War against Phocis she acted the characteristic part 
of a neutral by being the market in which the NaoTrotot procured 
the stone for rebuilding the temple of Apollo. In two of the 
years, 351 and 349, a Corinthian cast one of the two Dorian 
votes in the Amphictyonic League but this did not draw Corinth 
into the war (Ditt. SylU 140). 

External peace, however, never gave a Greek state assurance 
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of internal quiet. In fact, the mercenaries which Corinth had 
hired to keep her safe in her neutrality^ made it possible for 
Timophanes to establish a temporary tyranny. Philip of Mace- 
don split the city into two factions, but just before Chaeronea 
Demosthenes achieved one of his diplomatic triumphs in swing- 
ing so large a majority to the Athenian side that Corinth actually 
gave up her long policy of isolation to fight the Macedonian.^ 
Clearly, this generation did not find Corinth wholly peaceful; 
yet it was not celebrating victories over its neighbors. During 
this entire period Corinth's name is associated with only one mili- 
tary exploit. Fortunately that one shows many surprising points 
of contact with the language of our inscription. I refer to Timo- 
leon's liberation of the Sicilian cities, 344-336 B.C. 

However rigidly Corinth might hold herself aloof from politics 
nearer home, she could not turn a deaf ear ^o the many appeals 
for assistance that came to her at this time from her best-beloved 
colony, Syracuse. As in the days of Dionysius I she had sent the 
unfortunate Nicoteles to reconcile the Syracusan people with 
their tyrant, as in the days of Dion she had sent counsellors to 
help in the establishment of a Platonic state in Syracuse, so also 
in the days when Dionysius II set up his tyranny for the second 
time, Corinth once more listened to her favorite colony's call for 
help. We are told that there was great enthusiasm in Corinth 
over the project of sending a military force to depose the tyrant. 
But when it came to deeds, not words, it was found that the 
Corinthians were as averse to personal service as the contem- 
porary Athenians and hardly as generous in their financial outlay 
as the reputed wealth of Corinth might have led one to expect. 
Not even the heart-rending story of the colonists could induce 
more than a handful to volunteer and only enough money was 
voted to provide 1000 mercenaries and seven triremes. Diodorus 
(XVI, 66, 2) puts the number of mercenaries as low as 700. This 
force was somewhat augmented later by contingents picked up at 
Leucas and Corcyra. But it would have been a pitifully dis- 
couraging response if the Syracusans had not remembered that 
the success that had attended Dion on his return from exile had 
been gained with an even smaller force than this which was being 
sent out under the leadership of Timoleon. 

If ever a Greek deserved the honor of a commemorative statue 

1 Xenophon, Hellen. VII, 4, 6; Plut. Timol. 4. 
^ Demosth. De Cor. 237 and 295. 
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Timoleon surely did. He freed Syracuse from the tyrant 
Dionysius within the gates and from the Carthaginian foe with- 
out. The sight of ^Hhe supreme monarch of Sicily loitering 
about the fish-markef was one of the earliest proofs to Cor- 
inth of Timoleon's heaven-blest skill and fortune. Then came 
the jewelled shields, a small part of the enormous treasure in 
gold, silver, and jewel-studded weapons and armor which fell 
to the victors after the Carthaginian rout on the Crimesus. 
These were sent to be dedicated as thank-offerings in the temples 
of the gods, as the inscription recorded by Plutarch (on the 
authority of Timaeus?), declares {Timol. 29): KoplvdioL Kal Tt/io- 
\eccv 6 (TTpaTTjyds k^evdepoiaavres tovs St/ceXtai^ olKovvras "EWrjvas aw6 
Kapxv^ovlcx3v xo^pi^c^rijpia deols aved7]Kav. Then when he had crowned 
his military victories by that rarest of achievements, renuncia- 
tion of power, and had spent his last days in guiding as a private, 
but reverenced, citizen the steps of the revived democracy, 
Corinth heard that at his death he was accorded the honors of 
a hero and that the following proclamation was made at his 
funeral: '0 Stjijlos 6 XvpaKovaicov TtjuoXeoj^ra TifjLodrjfxov Kopivdiov 
t6v$€ ddiTTeL jJLev 8LaKoalo)v jjlvoov, eTLiJirjae 5* eis rbv awavTa xpovov 
dyccat fxovcnmLs, linnKols, yvfxviKoiSy otl tovs rvpavvovs KarcLkOaas 
Kal TOVS ^ap^dpovs KaTawoXefJirjaas Kal rds fxeylaTas tccv dvaardroiv 
woXeoiv olKiaas dwedooKe tovs vbfxovs toIs StfceXtcbrats.^ A magnificent 
monument was erected to his memory in the Market of Syracuse. 
Despite the silence of history we cannot believe that nothing 
was done to honor him in his own city. Diodorus (XVI, 83) 
tells us that in Sicily the Sicilians raised many dvaQi^ixaTa to com- 
memorate their renewed liberties. May they not have been 
moved also to devote some of the money derived from the sale 
of the booty taken at the Crimesus to the erection of a statue 
of Timoleon in Corinth? It was at approximately this time 
certainly that some fine bronze statue was unveiled in Corinth 
and its cost was met d-wb rcbv Tr6\ep,ioiv. I believe that it was a 
statue of Timoleon, son of Timodemos, liberator and restorer 
of Sicily. Whether it was erected by Sicilians or by his fellow- 
citizens must be decided by the inscription on the pedestal. 

As I have already stated, the fragmentary words in our inscrip- 
tion would be exceedingly appropriate to a statue of Timoleon. 
And this will appear more clearly as we consider possible restora- 
tions of the incomplete words. 

iPlut. Timol. 39; Biodor. XVI, 90. 
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Line 1. -tccrat can be the end of either ZtKeXtiSrat or arpa- 
ridrai, mercenaries. Prefix the definite article, toI^ and the 
space at the left is exactly filled. I think the former is the 
more probable restoration, although it must be remembered that 
it was largely the devotion of the mercenaries, despite the defec- 
tion of 1000 just before Crimesus, that made Timoleon's triumphs 
possible.^ 

Ko- might be restored as Kopivdioiv if dTpaTidTai were read 
just before it. Kopat is another possibility. Objections to it are 
that dedications to Kora alone are extremely rare. Her name is 
regularly associated with Demeter^s and in this combination 
Demeter^s name regularly precedes. Still it may be argued that 
Sicily was peculiarly Kora^s isle^ and that the Sicilians may have 
dedicated this to her alone, or may have set her name before her 
mother^s here, because of her greater importance in their eyes. 
Plutarch^s account says that it was the priestesses of Kora alone 
that saw the vision in which the two goddesses declared their 
intention of accompanying the expedition. At the same time, 
he says that the sacred trireme conveyed both the goddesses to 
Sicily, and Diodorus^s account ascribes the dream to the priest- 
esses of both goddesses. There were statues of both goddesses in 
Corinth and presumably they shared one temple, but this is left 
uncertain in Pausanias^s description (II, 4, 7). Our pedestal was 
not found in situ and cannot help in locating their precinct, which 
Pausanias^s words imply was at some distance from the Market 
on the road to Acrocorinth. 

Still another possibility is the name of the eponymous founder 
of Corinth. Korinthos appears to have been worshipped in 
Corinth and KTcaTTJpa below could be used to support this restora- 
tion. Korinthos, however, is a very inconspicuous person even 
in local legend and seems unlikely to appear here unless we give 
up the attempt to associate this pedestal with Timoleon. Kor- 
inthos has no importance in that story, whereas Kora and Demeter 
occupy a conspicuous place. Yet if the shields sent to Corinth 
after Crimesus could be dedicated to Poseidon, as Diodorus says 
(XVI, 80), it was plainly thought unnecessary to give all the 
honor to the two goddesses. So we must not exclude the possi- 

^ As an example of a dedication by mercenaries see Ditt. Syll.^ 273. 
^ Plut. Timol. 8: elvai, yap iepav Trjs Koprjs rijv ^iKeklav knrel /cat rd irepl riju 
iLpiray^p airodi fxvdoXoyovai yevkaOai. Kal ttjp vrjaop kv rols yd/iois avaKokvirTiipiov 
ahr^ Sodrjpai. 
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bility that this statue was dedicated to Korinthos. The dedica- 
tory inscription for the shields as given by Plutarch, which I have 
quoted above, speaks indefinitely of ^^gods/^ x(^pf'<^T"nP^(^ Beots. 

Line 2. [aw6 tccv] woKeixiccv would be parallel to diro Kapx^- 
bovi(jiv in the dedicatory inscription for the shields given above. 

A™ suggests avedrjKav or something similar. 

Line 3. KTiaTTJpa gives us in KTLarrjp a hitherto undocu- 
mented dialectic variant of the Attic Kriarrjs, There are 
many similar doublets known. The following list gives a few of 
the forms in -ttjp that were used in the Doric territory around 
Corinth :i 

apfxo(rT7]p (Lac. Cythera I.G. V, 1, 937, 2) apfjLoarijs, Attic. 

iydorrjp (Lac. /.(?. V, 1, 4, 13, 14; 5, 11, 12; k56r??s, Attic. 

Epidaur. I.G, V, 1485, B, 45; 

cf. Corinth, No. 61) 
kadoTiip (Tegea, I.G. V, 2, 6, 6) '' 

KovLarrip (Epidaur. I.G. V, 1484, 251) Koviari^s Attic. 

KpiT'r)p (Mycenae, I.G. V, 493) Kpirr]s Attic. 

Others for which the Attic has no exact parallel are the following: 

€t77T^P (Epidaur. I.G. V, 1259) larpbs, Attic. 

Tepfxaarrip (Epidaur. I.G. V, 926, 85) dpLarrjs Attic. 

4>pabari]p (Sicilian, G.D.I. 3241, 3242) ipfjirjvevs Attic. 

Besides KTlaTrjs, the form kt'kttwp is found in older poetry, 
e.g. Pindar, Frg. 71. As to whether we are dealing with poetry or 
not in this inscription, see below in my discussion of the final 
letters. 

The common Attic word is oludTr^s. KtIo-tyis is first used by 
Aristotle, e.g. Frg. 507. In inscriptions it is found quite commonly 
from the third century on. These two words are not identical in 
meaning. The former, okio-rrisj never altogether detached it- 
self from the idea of "the colony.^^ It began to go out of use 
as colonizing ceased. KTlarrjs never implies a colony excepting 
in Aristotle, and as it reminds us of the long used ktI^o). The 
foundations to which it applies are more institutional, e.g. I.G. 
VII, 2712, 58; XII, 3, 1124; XIV, 1759. The word was little 
more than an honorary title from the start and this is its regular 

^ The latest and most thorough study of this class of endings is that by Fraen- 
kel, Geschichte d. griech. Nomina Agentis auf -rripj ~T03pf -t7}s{-t). See also 
Rutherford, Phryn. 57 £f. 
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epigraphical force.^ While oIkktt'ijs keeps its original mean- 
ing for the most part, we can see in its use at times the seeds of 
the purely honorary meaning which might have developed if a 
special word had not been found in Kriarris, Thucydides, for 
example (V, 11, 1), says that the Amphipolitans after the death 
of Brasidas called him their oiKKTrris in place of Hagnon, the 
original Athenian ^^ founder.^' Plutarch {Timol. 23), also, calls 
by the name oiKLaral the two Corinthian commissioners who 
helped the Syracusans reorganize their government after Timo- 
leon had removed the tyrant. These two passages furnish us with 
two successive steps in the development of the meaning. Brasi- 
das receives the honors of a "founder,^' but only by the erasure of 
Hagnon's name from the records. In the days of Thucydides 
there is not yet room for more than one ^^ founder. ^^ The Corin- 
thian commissioners receive the honored title merely for a work 
of political reorganisation. The next step was to give the title 
to any benefactor. But this meaning was reserved to KTlar-ns. 

I consider our word Knarrip, which in form is more closely re- 
lated to KridT'rjSj to be used in this inscription in the later sense 
of okiarris, KriaTTj^ itself may have begun life with just this 
meaning and only have lost its hold on reality as the demand 
for honorary epithets increased. There are a few later examples 
in which it happens to be so used, e.g. Ditt. O.G.I, 471, 10. Timo- 
leon was not, like Brasidas, substituted in the place of the orig- 
inal founder. Archias was himself a Corinthian. It would have 
been bad manners to set up one Corinthian in the place of another. 
So Timoleon ccawep oIkkttt]^ rjyaTrdro (Plut. Timol. 35). 

This word is one of the strongest Knks between our pedestal and 
Timoleon. The historians take pains to record this attitude of 
the SiciHans towards him. He had overthrown the tyrants in 
Engyum, Apollonia, Leontini, Catana, Messana, Acragas, and 
Gela. ^'Civibus veteribus sua restituit, novis hello vacuefadas 
possessiones divisity urbium moenia disiecta fanaque deserta refecit, 
civitatibus leges libertatemque reddidit: ex maxima hello tantum 
otium totae insulae conciliavit ut hie conditor urbium earum^ non 
illi qui initio deduxerant, videretur'^ (Nepos, Timol. 3, 1). In the 
words of the funeral proclamation, quoted above, he had founded, 
or in the version of Diodorus, re-founded (dwt/ctcras), the great- 

^ See Dittenberger's note, Orientis Graed Inscriptiones, 492. Examples are 
too numerous to need citation. One literary example well illustrates its tech- 
nical use: Lucian, Macroh. 13 calls Mithridates 6 wpoaayopevdeh kHctttis, 
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est of the ruined cities. Furthermore, to a certain extent he 
really deserved the title of ^'founder/' The Sicilian cities had 
been so depopulated that to secure immediate development he 
summoned from Greece large numbers of new inhabitants who 
came to the island in much the spirit of colonists. He enabled 
Sicily to get a fresh start. To no one of the time could KTiaTTjpa 
more appropriately apply than to Timoleon. 

K- at the end of the line might be the initial of /cat. Following 
this might be restored cro^Trjpa or evepyerav. The former was ap- 
plied to Brasidas by the people of Amphipolis (Thuc. V, 11, 1). 
The latter would just fill out the line. Each is often found paired 
with KTia-TT}^ in the later honorary inscriptions. 

Line 4. xpwon^^va is of doubtful import. The words of the 
next line tell of a freedom which must have followed upon a con- 
dition of servitude. This word may have been used with SouXela, 
or the Hke, in the sense of '^ having experienced.'' Compare the 
words of Nepos, Timol, 1, 1: ^^a Syracusanis . . . iam inve- 
teratam servitutem depelleret totamque SiciKarrij multos annos hello 
vexatam a barbarisque oppressam^ suo adventu in pristinum re- 
stituereV^ This form in the singular might depend on a word 
like StKeXta. If an iota be added, it might depend on TroXet or 
the like. 

Line 5. My restoration ekevBepias kwepay plausible in itself,^ 
is another phrase that links this pedestal peculiarly to Timoleon. 
'E\evdepLa for the Sicilian cities is the keynote of all the accounts 
of his exploit: Diodor. XVI, 65, 9, irao-ai^ de ^LKeUav ^Xeu^epcoo-e. 
82, 3, cbare tols fxev 'E\\r]vidas TroXets dirdo-as eXevSepas ehat. 82, 4, 
Toh eXevdepccdkvras XvpaKoaiovs kwoirjcrey KadoKov 8e wdvTas tov^ Kara 
Ti}v VTJ&ov rvpavvovs pL^oXoyrjcras Kal tols iroXets eXevdepwaas kt\. Plut. 
Timol, 10, avvekevdepovv rriv I^LKeklav, 22, apxriv eKevdepias iroLrjadjjLevoL 
PefiaLOTar'nv to Krjpvyfia Kal Trjv Tjfxepav eKelv7)v, 24, PofiXofxevos 6 Tt- 
fjoKkcxiv Kal Tas dXXas woKeis eKevdepCoaaL. See also the passages 
previously quoted. The funeral proclamation as given by Dio- 
dorus, XVI, 90, ends with the words atrtos eyevr)d7] ttjs ekevBeplas 
rots StfceXtcorats. 

Here as in the preceding line the plural may be restored as well 
as the singular. 

Line 6. The few letters of this hne, whether read as rdde, -lade = 
ia8e or Lrjde, or even -t a5€ = ^5€, bring up the question whether 

1 Cf. kin^aivtiv used with €{,4>pocri)in)s, Od. XXIII, 52; 56|77s, Soph. Philoct. 
1463; ehcre^ias, Soph. Oed. Col. 189. 
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the inscription is not metrical. If the alpha is short, it offers 
an elegiac ending, if long, an hexameter. It is hard to con- 
ceive of a prose dedication ending with any of the demonstratives 
which suggest themselves here. And I know of no verb or any 
probable noun with local suffix to assure us that we are dealing 
with prose. As we look back over the preceding lines, we can see 
that the third, fourth, and fifth easily fit into hexameters. The 
first might, but only with a harsh diaeresis, and certainly the res- 
torations I have suggested are not dactylic. The question seems 
to be settled, at least for the first two lines, by 7^oAe^ttcov in the 
second line. To work this into dactylic measure would require a 
harsh synizesis which is found, I believe, only in the case of proper 
names, e.g. 'Acr/cXaTrtojt, and Uvdlojv.^ Possibly, the fact is that 
the first two lines are prose and the remainder verse. The 
simple formula of dedication may have been followed by a lauda- 
tory epigram. 

So many lines of restoration offer themselves that I have re- 
frained from committing myself to any one. Even without res- 
toration the historical interest of the stone can be appreciated. 
I have set forth the arguments which convince me that it is the 
pedestal for a statue of Timoleon erected either by the Sicilians 
or the mercenaries who served under him in commemoration of 
his famous Sicilian enterprise. 

76 (Inv. 205. Fig. 16). A pedestal of dark blue limestone with joint-sur- 
face at left. H. 0.275 m., W. 1.18 m., Th. 0.541 m. Found in 1902 on the 




Figure 16. — Inscription from Corinth: No. 76. 

^F. D. Allen, * Greek Versification in Inscriptions/ Papers of the American 
School at Athens, IV, p. 104. 
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ancient Greek roadway leading from the Lechaeum Road to the small apsidal 
Greek temple. In the immediate neighborhood many tiny inscribed frag- 
ments of blue limestone have been recovered, most of them too small for sepa- 
rate publication and not sufficiently similar to come from one pedestal whether 
this one or some other. Only one of them is sufficiently like this inscription to 
be published with it, No. 77. Their number and character make it appear 
probable that the street was bordered by a row of statues set on similar dark 
blue pedestals erected at intervals throughout the Qity's history. The impor- 
tance of the street is thereby indicated. Even this largest pedestal is badly 
•damaged. As may be seen from the accompanying drawing (Fig. 17) as well 




Figure 17. — Top of No. 76. 



as from the photograph, five-sixths of the top is gone; only two patches of the 
original top surface are left, one between the cuttings for the feet of a statue at 
the centre, the other in the back left-hand corner. The inscribed face also 
has been so completely wrecked that, when found, only four and a half letters 
were left. To-day as the photograph shows, only two and a half remain. So 
easily does this stone chip. 

The letters of the inscription are small, 0.014 m. in height, a size often re- 
peated in the tiny fragments found near at hand. Cut with accuracy and sharp- 
ness between ruled alignment lines which are clearly visible, they are letters 
of the finest t3rpe of the fourth century B.C. When found the letters I ^ P A N 
were read. Above them there is space for another Une of letters, as they stand 
0.05 m. below the top. 

The cuttings in the top of the block bear witness to the former existence of a 
group of at least two human figures on this pedestal. One of life-size was 
standing at the centre with both feet planted firmly, the right turned more to 
the side and slightly in advance of the left. Of the other figure only one foot- 
socket is preserved. There is also a large semi-circular cutting near the left 
edge of the stone. The weathering of the front face has produced near the 
bottom a line clearly indicating the depth to which our stone was set into a 
lower block, viz. 0.017 m. On the back the big boss by means of which the 
pedestal was handled when being set in place still remains. 

77 (Inv. 206. Fig. 18 a). A tiny fragment of dark blue limestone like the 
preceding. No. 76, near which it was found in 1902. H. 0.035 m., W. 0.178 m., 
Th. 0.145 m. It bears the letters A^ and then the vertical hasta of another. 
In height, 0.014 m., and style of cutting these letters are precisely the same as 
those seen on No. 76. This small piece may have been broken out of the first 
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line. That it comes from some first line is proved by the finished face, how- 
ever small, 0.02 m. above the letters. But, while there is room, it cannot be 
fitted to No. 76 anywhere. A point of disagreement is that this fragment does 
not exhibit the alignment rulings found on the large stone. 

Thrasippos 

78 (Inv. 207. Fig. 18, b). Fragment from the upper left-hand corner of a 
pedestal of dark blue limestone. Found in 1902 in the same place as Nos. 76 
and 77. H. 0.128 m., W. 0.24 m., Th. 0.068 m. The original left face is pre- 
served. It is perfectly smooth. A bit of the top also remains, 0.023 m. above 




c 

Figure 18. — Inscriptions from Corinth: Nos. 77, 78, 79. 

the letters. Nothing remains to indicate the original height, width, or thickness 
of the stone. The letters of the inscription have the same height as those of 
Nos. 76 and 77, but they are cut by an even more expert hand and compare 
favorably with the finest Attic work. There is just enough difference in this 
respect to prevent our associating this stone with the two preceding as frag- 
ments of one pedestal. Other considerations also stand in the way. Unlike 
No. 76, this stone has a smooth, not a worked contact face at the left. Nor 
can this come from the block which adjoined No. 76 at the left (unless No. 76, 
though it formed the second line, was not begun at the left edge), for this line 
stands 0.023 m. below the top of the stone, while the letters of No. 76 are 0.05 
m. below. We are forced, therefore, to treat this independently of the two 
preceding. 

The inscription contains but the one word QpaalTnroy. The 
genitive may be explained in different ways. It is not the 
father's name, since it is the first word; there was no block ad- 
joining at the left and it is altogether improbable that we are to 
assume the existence of a stone above containing the opening of 
the inscription. Nor is it the beginning of a metrical inscription, 
unless this was in rare iambic form. The name cannot properly 
begin a hexameter. But it may be the name of the person whose 
statue stood on this pedestal, — a possessive form usually em- 
ployed in more imposing monuments than this, — or it may be the 
dedicator's name as in the votive inscription, Ditt. Syll.^ 130 
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(Panticapaeum), ^aivlTrwov a[vadrjfia virep tov] a8eX(t)od /crX. Of 
these two possibilities the first may be regarded as more likely. 
The pedestal would then have contained but one line giving in 
the genitive, instead of in the more common nominative, the 
name of the person honored. It thus resembles No. 74. 

79 (Inv. 433. Fig. 18, c). Fragment of blue limestone. H. 0.088 m., W. 
0.05 m., Th. 0.085 m. Found in 1907 in the filling of No. 15 of the Northwest 
Shops. The letters of the inscription in form and arrangement (stoichedon) 
belong to the fourth century B.C. H. of letters: line 1, 0.016 m., line 2, 0.02 m. 

Kallisthenes by Eusthenes 

80 (Inv. 337. Fig. 19) . A poros block found in 1903 in the foundations of a 
terrace wall, built during the Roman restoration of Corinth, between the Pro- 




FiGURB 19. — ^Inscription from Corinth: No. 80. 

pylaea and the Northwest Stoa. H. 0.347 m., W. 0.917 m., Th. 0.756 m. A 
worked contact face at the right indicates, as the inscription itself does, that 
this is but one of two stones that originally composed the front of a pedestal. 

The inscription begins exactly half-way between the ends of the block, and 
we may assume that the first line ended in approximately the same position on 
the second block. The second line is set symmetrically under the first. It 
apparently contained some twelve letters less. H. of letters 0.025-03 m. Date : 
late fourth century B.C. 

KaKKLad€VT]s *A[ ] 

^vadevrjls kworjae.] 

Line 1. Kallisthenes is otherwise unknown. The A following 
presumably began his father's name. The spacing between the 
words is seen also on the Lysippus pedestals at Corinth (A. J. A. 
VII, 1903, pp. 29-30, Nos. 4, 5. Cf . also No. 81 , a) . This feature 
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is more to be expected at Corinth, as at other places, in inscrip- 
tions of the Roman age; e.g. Nos. 25, 88. 

Line 2. On the assumption of absolute symmetry, possibly 
unfounded, I have restored kirorjae instead of the equally avail- 
able ewoiv^ae. With the last letter of Eusthenes's name the six 
letters of kirb-^de balance tlie seven letters of his name on the 
present block better than ewoirjae would. The same considera- 
tion is an objection to the restoration avedT]Ke although the simi- 
larity between the names might mean that Eusthenes, as a rela- 
tive, dedicated the monument. At the same time so common an 
ending as -aSevrjs need not force us to throw away the more 
natural restoration kworjae. Eusthenes comes before us, there- 
fore, as a new name in the realm of Greek sculpture. 

A SCULPTOK 

81. Two fragments of dark blue limestone (Fig. 20, a): a (Inv. 286), exact 
place of finding unknown but probably in the neighborhood of b; H. 0.065 m., 
W. 0.27 m., Th. 0.18 m.; broken on all sides except top and front; b (Inv. 237), 
found in 1902 in the Roman filling near the south end of the Basilica; H. 0.217 
m., W. 0.16 m., Th. 0.15 m.; broken on all sides except bottom and front. 

The photograph makes no pretense at giving the former relative 
positions of the two fragments. It brings them close together to 
show how exactly alike they are in grain and in finish on the 
surface. The letters also are of the same size and style. On 
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Figure 20. — Inscriptions from Corinth: Nos. 81, 83. 
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the basis of these likenesses I have called them fragments of one 
inscription. 

a. The first letter may be E or S. The second is M. The 
spacing (if the other fragment may be used for comparison) sug- 
gests that they are respectively final and initial letters. 

b. H. of letters, in upper line, 0.021 m., in lower line, 0.014 m., 
excepting the much smaller 0. 

cr]Tpa[ 

eT]ol7]ae, 

The form of the letters dates the inscription in the late fourth 
or early third century B.C. 

Kaphisoteles by Ariston 
82 (Inv. 245. Fig. 21). Pedestal of white marblSj broken off behind at the 
left and on top at the right. H. 0.149 m., W. 0.637 m., Th. 0.517 m. Found 





Figure 21. — ^Inscription from Corinth: No. 82. 

in 1902 in the easternmost of the Northwest Shops. Height of letters: lines 
1-2, 0.015-0.021 m.; line 3, 0.013-0.015 m. The characters belong to the 
period (near the end of the third century b.c. presumably), when finials were 
beginning to be consciously attached, vertical upright strokes used in M, and 
a flattened ellipse in <}). At the same time |c and ^ show forms reminiscent of 
the writing in the fourth century B.C. 
The top is cut for the fastenings of 
the feet of a bronze statue (Fig. 22). 

The inscription informs us 
that this statue represented a 
certain Kac^to-oreX^s, son of 
TLfxoadevr]s, and was the work of 
an otherwise unknown sculptor^ 
*Aplaroov. 

Ka(l)Laore\r][s] 

Tifwadeveos. 

'ApiaTO)v ewolrjcre. 




} '^} 



FiGTJEB 22.— Top of No. 82. 
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The only survivals of the local dialect are found in the a of the 
first name and the uncontracted genitive ending -eos of the 
second. 

A Chian sculptor named Ariston worked in Rhodes in the 
Hellenistic period/ but we have no means of identifying the 
Corinthian sculptor with him. It can only be said that the signa- 
ture of Lysippus (Nos. 4 and 5) suggests that in Corinth omis- 
sion of the ethnic is no evidence of local origin. Still, the fame 
of a Lysippus might permit him to sign in a form denied to Ariston 
of Chios. 

The pose of Ariston's bronze can be determined roughly from 
the cuttings in the pedestal. It seems to have been one of poise 
on both feet, the right leg bearing more of the weight, the left set 
at the side and slightly forward. 

AnAXAGOBAS (?) SON OP POLYSTBATOS (?) 

83 (Inv. 204. Fig. 20, b). Fragment of a pedestal of dark blue limestone 
found in 1902 in the same place as No. 81 : the lower part of the Roman filling 
of the court between the Basilica and the Agora. H. 0.22 m., W. 0.30 m., Th. 
0.255 m. This is its original height. Portions of both top and bottom are 
preserved. On all other sides w6 possess only fractured surfaces. At the 
bottom is seen the difference iii weathering due to the setting of this block into 
a lower one. The few letters preserved are 0.025 m. high (0=0.015 m.). 
They are a good example of the transition from wedge-cuttings to apices. 
The latter are seen at the bottom of P in the first line. 

Using the contemporary stone No. 82 as an example we may 
restore as two names, e.g. 

'kvaiay\6pa{s] 
Jlo}sv\(TTpaTq[v] 

A SCULFTOB 

84 (Inv. 221. Fig. 31, a). Small fragment of dark blue limestone, foimd in 
1902 in the lower part of the Roman filling of the court between the Basilica 
and the Agora. The lettering is poorly done. Height of letters, upper, 0.024 
m., lower, 0.008 m. 

- - I S - - 

- -]s kTro{iT(ja€,] 

1 Acad. Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark. Bull, de Vannie 1907, 
p. 23. 
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C. luLius Spartiaticus 

85 (Inv. 178. Fig. 23). Pedestal of yellowish (Acro-Corinth) limestone, 
found in 1902 in a late wall in the southern part of the Basilica. The top is fin- 
ished to receive an upper stone. The back and the bottom are entirely broken 
away. We have only the original width, 0.445 m. The other dimensions at 
present are: H. 0.267 m., Th. 0.35 m. H. of letters: line 1, 0.045 m.; line 
2, 0.037 m.; line 3, 0.038 m. 



Talov 'IovKlov 

XwapTLaTLKOV- 

]9okK7]s 
— — ov — — — 

or 

Figure 23. — Inscription from Corinth: 

No. 85. 

Line 1. The stonecutter has crowded the final letters and made 
his last elliptical. The upper angle of the final N is preserved. 

Line 2. The word is indented and set symmetrically under 
the first line. Of the final N once more only the upper angle is 
preserved. 

Line 3. The restoration most obvious is ['kya\6oKKris. The ob- 
jection to it is the dubious one of symmetry. Arguing from the 
precedifig line we infer that this word is centred. It ends appar- 
ently just short of the last letter in the preceding line. It ought 
to begin similarly under the second letter, IT. The restoration 
of three letters, as proposed, demands more space than this allows. 
Hence, on this ground, the rarer J1v6okKt]s might be preferred. 
Against HvBokKyis may be raised the objection that its spreading 
Y would have left a trace on the stone before 0. So also the P 
of 'OpdoK\rjs ought to project its curving line into this same space. 
With these objections before me I refrain from proposing any of 
these three names. Perhaps another can be found which will 
satisfy all the conditions. The temptation to restore 'AyaOoKkrjs, 
despite the violated symmetry, is made more alluring by the 
fact that we know of an Athenian ALovvatos 'AyaOoKkeovs in 150 
B.C. (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. No. 36.) See following note. 

Line 4. Only N under seems certain. Before this may be 
read an Q or 0. Beyond I have seen at times 1 0, at other times 

5 
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only Y. The name Alovv(tIov comes to mind and would fifc the 
space. 

The second person is presumably the dedicator of the statue of 
Spartiaticus. 

A Corinthian statue of C. lulius Spartiaticus adds one more 
testimonial to the well-established reputation of this Laconian in 
the province of Achaea in the days of the Emperor Tiberius. 
Other statues stood in Athens (7.G. III, 805) and in Epidaurus 
(LG. TV, 1469). From the Epidaurian pedestal we learn his 
father's name; from the Athenian the high priestly offices that he 
held. Musonius refers to him (ap. Stobaeus, Floril. XL, 9, p. 
750, 16 Heuse) as a man of immense wealth. He lost his wealth 
when he was banished, not later than the time of Nero. 

His father, C. lulius Lacon, and his uncle, C. lulius Dexi- 
machus, were also prominent in their day. But the most dis- 
tinguished member of the family was the grandfather, C. lulius 
Eurycles. In the early days of the reign of Augustus he was the 
most influential man in Greece and endeared himself to the people 
of Corinth in particular by building for them magnificent marble 
baths. These probably stood in the neighborhood of the spot 
where his grandson's pedestal has been discovered.^ The family 
name C. lulius was adopted by Eurycles when he obtained Roman 
citizenship. 

Heeakles 

86 (Inv. 240. Fig. 24, a) . Fragment of a cylindrical pedestal of poros, orna- 
mented with mouldings and once covered with a white, limy stucco. H. 0.305 
m., W. 0.28 m., Th. 0.245 m. Broken on all sides. Original faces preserved 
only in front and at top. Original diameter (estimated) 1.14 m. Found in 
1902 east of the Early Roman terrace wall east of the Northwest Shops: 

The inscription, cut deeply through the stuccoed surface into the poros, 
stands on the broad, flat central moulding. The letters have a height of 0.036- 
0.042 m.; the variation in measurements being due in part to the weather- 
ing and widening of the channels. Their heavy finials, the limy stucco, and 
the elaborate mouldings are our only clue to the date. It may be of the first 
century a.d. 

^UpaKhrjls 

At Corinth statues of Herakles were erected as early as the 
days of ''Daedalus'' according to Pausanias, II, 4, 5. 

iPaus. II, 3, 5. See also Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Eurycles; B.S.A. XII, 1905- 
06, p. 468, No. 23; WeH, Ath. Mitt VI, 1881, pp. 10 ff.; Paton, Tram. Amer, 
PUloL Assoc. XXVI, 1895, pp. 30 ff. 
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87 (Inv. 170. Fig. 24, b) . The left end of a poms building-block. H. 0.282 
m., W. 0.225 m., Th. 0.136 m. There is no record of its discovery. Broken at 
bottom and right. A portion of the original top is preserved. At the left is a 




FiGUEE 24. — Insceiptions feom Coeinth: Nos. 86, 87. 

contact face. On the front are traces of a thin stucco. The single letter E is 
of monumental size, being 0.093 m. in height. The break at the right follows 
the curve of a second letter which is probably 0; [av]ee[r]K€] may be con- 
jectured. It is clearly from the dedication of some Corinthian building. 

An Athenian Sculptoe 

88 (Inv. 251. Fig. 25, a). Broken slab of white marble, probably the 
veneer of a pedestal of cheap local stone. Found in 1902 near the centre of 
the orchestra of the partially excavated theatre. H. 0.313 m., W. 0.25 m., 
Th. 0.05 m. Broken on all sides, leaving only at the bottom a small piece of 
the original edge. A narrow dowel-hole (0.04 m. high) is found at the bottom 
of the present left side. 

dedica] V I [T] 

[ ]s 'Adr]vaLOS eTToLei 

The inscription is bi-lingual. The only Greek possibility for 
the upper line is M. But if we tried to restore one letter^ the 
proportions would be monstrous. We must have two letters of 
Latin, V and one of the letters beginning with an upright. I have 
suggested I and then T. 

The surviving portion of the Greek sculptor's signature, in- 
scribed in letters 0.017 m. high between ruled lines, tells us that 
he was an Athenian, of perhaps the first century a.d. 
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Cn. Cornelius Pulcher 

89 (Inv. 358 and 282). Two contiguous fragments of the upper part of a 
pedestal identical in all respects with No. 24 {A J. A. VII, 1903, p. 49). Frag- 
ment a, found in 1903 in front of shops 12 and 13 on the Lechaeum Road, 




Figure 25. — Inscriptions from Corinth: Nos. 88, 91. 



measures H. 0.255 m., W. 0.363 m., Th. 0.14 m.; fragment 6, found in 1902 in 
shop 15 about one metre above the level of the floor, measures H. 0.14 m., 
W. 0.30 m., Th. 0.073 m. The sphtting of the stone into its present halves 
must have been facihtated by a Roman clamp-cutting which has obMterated 
the central letters. 

The full text of the inscription and a commentary have been 
given in Powell's article already cited. The two hnes contained 
in our fragments read as follows : 

T]v, KoPvtjXlov Tifi. Kopv7}\Lov UovlXxpov v]l6v #a/3[a(0 UovXxpov 

arplaTrjyov] 
TTJs TToXecos KopLvdlwv TrevTaeTtjpLKov alyoovoOeTJrjv KaLaapelojv 'ladiJL[lccVj 

dpxtepea ] 
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The discovery of this stone gives us now a pair of larger pedestals 
corresponding to the smaller pair published by Powell as Nos. 25 
and 26. Pulcher's honors apparently never came singly.^ 

Hadrian (?) 
90 a and b (Inv. 429 and 440. Fig. 26). Two broken slabs of white marble, 
the former (a) found in the fill of 
No. 14 of the Northwest Shops, the 
latter (5) found just above the late 
Roman pavement, south of shop 13. 
Although there is no point of con- 
tact between them, the fact that 
they belong to the same pedestal 
may be safely conjectured from 
their proportions and the quality of 
the marble as well as from the size 
of the letters and the style of the 
engraving. Both diminish in thick- 
ness from the bottom to the top. 
Their dimensions are as follows: (a) 
H. 0.265 m., W. 0.240 m., Th. 0.055 
m.; (6) H. 0.280 m., W. 0.250 m., 
Th. 0.075 m. The letters vary in 
size from line to line: (a) L. 1, 0.052 
m., L. 2, 0.045 m., L. 3, 0.04 m.; (6) 
L. 1, 0.035 m., L. 2, 0.035 m., L. 3, 
0.027-8 m., L. 4, the letters are 
larger again, ca. 0.04 m., as in line 
three of fragment a. On both frag- 
ments the ruled alignment lines are 
clearly seen. 

The following restoration 
probably gives the approxi- 
mate wording of the original. 
It cannot pretend to be more 
exact than that. The formu- 
lae used in dedications of 
statues of Hadrian, despite 
their general uniformity, are 
too varied, and there are too 
many uncertainties connected 
with these fragments them- 
selves (e.g. lengths of lines, and size of letters in the omitted line 
or lines) to admit of certain restoration. For comparison, how- 

iCf. also LG. IV, 795 (Troezen). 




Figure 26. — Inscription from Cor- 
inth: No. 90. 
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ever, see especially I.G, IV, 1406 (Epidaurus) and 7.G. XII, 5, 

674 (Syros). 

a {kvTOKp]aTopa [Kattrapa,] 

[Beov Hpoi\iavo{\j IlapBiKov] 

[vlov, deov Nepjoya [vloivov,] 

[Tpatavov 'Adptavov Xe^aarov,] 
b [apxtepka ^xkyiaTOVj] ^r)ixap[xLK7\s\ 

[e^oucrtas to tj virarov to y'{T6v\ 

[crojTTJpa Kal elvepyerrjv Ty]s TroXecos, 
['H Kopl]v61[o)v TToXts]. 

In fragment a at the left the break has followed the oblique 
cutting of the A and the vertical cutting of the I in lines 1 and 2 
respectively. 

In fragment 6, above the first line AHM, can be seen the foot 
of a vertical shaft and the curve of an 0, =N0 of AAPIANON 
(?). After the AHM- the lower ends of the oblique strokes of 
A and the vertical of P are quite plain. At the beginning of the 
second line the base of the T is preserved before -EATON. 

[*H KopL]vdl[o)v TToXts] is a restoration of the last line which suits 
the few broken letters still showing and just fills out the space. 
Cf. LG. V, 2, 139 (Tegea). 

Hadrian^s special benefaction to Corinth was an aqueduct that 
brought into the city water from the Stymphalian Lake in Ar- 
cadia, seventeen miles away. Some traces of this aqueduct have 
been observed in the western part of the Corinthian plateau. 

A statue may well have been erected in honor of Hadrian 
soon after his visit to the city. Following von Rohden in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ^Aelius, No. 64^, I have considered the date of this 
visit to be 126 a.d. and have restored the year of 'his trihunicia 
potestas accordingly, i.e. drj/jLapx'-Krjs e^ovaias to I. The stone 
might have established the date beyond question if only two 
more letters had been preserved at the left of the second line in 
fragment fe. 

91. Two fragments of white marble veneer (Fig. 25, b): a (Inv. 355), found 
May 22, 1903, in a trench dug to determine the dimensions of the theatre; h 
(Inv. 362), foiuid in the same place two weeks later. Their dimensions are a, 
H. 0.267 m., W. 0.107 m., Th. 0.016 m.; h, H. 0.212 m., W. 0.12 m., Th. 0.016 
m. Proof of their belonging together is abundant. Both fragments have the 
same thickness, the same smoothly polished backs, and the same kind of corro- 
sion on the front face. The letters, also, are just alike in form and size. 
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Height, in a, line 1, 0.04 m., lines 2-4, about 0.037 m.; in 5, 0.037-0.039 m. 
The photograph indicates the probable relation between the two fragments so 
far as it can be worked out from the grain of the marble and the lines of break- 
age. As they have no points of contact, they cannot be brought any nearer 
together. 



COS - - 

— — ar — — 
— veiK — 
o or Bav or jjl 
b 



— — av — — 

- ap[a(?) - 

For future reference it may be worth while to record the other 
trttces of letters that appear less clearly in the photograph. 

Line 1. On the edge of the stone above cos can be seen the 
horizontal of a A or a 2, then the finial of a vertical hasta, prob- 
ably I, and the left-hand finial of an A or a A. 

Line 3. On the left edge a vertical hasta; on the right edge a 
vertical hasta with a slight inclination to the right. 

Line 5. At the tip of fragment h is the base of a vertical hasta 
which might belong to a M in this line or to a letter following N. 

Line 7. At the left of KEI is the tip of a high horizontal 
hasta suggesting r, E, or 2. At the right the curving break out- 
lines 9, 0, or 0. 

Line 8. After P read A or A. 

92 (Inv. 441. Fig. 27 a). Fragment of a marble slab found in 1907 a few 
inches above the late Roman pavement in the northwest portion of the Agora. 
Broken on all sides. Back roughly tooled. H. 0.11 m., W. 0.19 m., Th. 0.058 
m. The letters are about 0.039 m. high, and at the top of the upper line are 
worn away as if they had been much walked on. 

— — as • (T — — 

— — OV (TV — 

The first letter is certainly A. Between the two sigmas there 
is a punctuation mark. Beyond the second 2 is the vertical hasta 
of a letter which cannot be read. In the second line the second 
oblique stroke of the Y is on the edge of the break. 
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93 (Inv. 350. Fig. 28, a). Small rectangular pedestal of white marble, 
raised on low square feet at the corners. All surfaces original excepting at 

right where the entire 
end has been broken off. 
Present dimensions: H. 
0.1035 m. (including 
feet), 0.0925 m. (exclud- 
ing feet), W. 0.173 m., 
Th. 0.19 m. Original 
width (estimated) 0.241 
m. In the top a square 
cutting (one side 0.095 
m.) 0.04 m. deep, con- 
tains a dowel hole at the 
back cut 0.017 m. deeper 
still. This block w^as 
found in 1903 between 
the West Shops and the 
Church of St. John. 
The inscription is cut in disproportionately large letters: H. 0.023-0.025 m. 

'AvTLoxl • • ] 




-Inscriptions from Corinth: 

Nos. 92, 94. 



A Benefactor 
94 (Inv. 353. Fig. 27, b). Fragment from the lower right-hand corner of a 
marble slab the greatest thickness of which is at the centre, diminishing almost 




Figure 28. — Inscriptions from Corinth 
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to a sharp edge at top and bottom. This fact undoubtedly means that orig- 
inally the slab was only a little higher than at present. Its dimensions now 
are, H. 0.246 m., W. 0.215 m., Th. 0.07 m. It was found in 1903 in the theatre 
area. It is broken on all sides except the right, although at the bottom only 
the moulding has been lost. This moulding is simple at the side and double at 
the bottom. At the right it is 0.045 m. wide. It does not actually project 
from the plane of the inscribed surface except in the raised part of the bottom 
band. The effect of relief is given by bevelling the inscribed surface close to 
the moulding. Cf. No. 66. 

The letters, cut in the Roman style, are of two sizes. In lines 1 and 4 they 
are 0.025 m. high; in the intermediate Hnes 0.022 m. The cursive influence 
appears in the single letter 03. The other letters are all late square capitals 
elaborated with finials formed on Roman models. Dots are used for punctua- 
tion in lines 2 and 4. 

[T]f/3. 

[l]ov vlos, 

LTO irepl 

. . . eK t(jo]v 18l(jov 
. . . avedrjKe]v, 

The fragment evidently belongs to that large class of Graeco- 
Roman tablets which record the public liberality of the private 
citizens. Compare LG, III, 1, 68, 71, 398; IV, 442. Possibly it 
gave the name of the restorer of the theatre. 

The treatment of the back suggests that it was fastened, not to 
a brick or marble wall but to some kind of soft stone, — undoubt- 
edly the poros over which at Corinth the marble veneer was so 
often placed. 

Another Benefactor 

95 (Inv. 321 . Fig. 28, b) . A fragment of white marble, the finding-place of 
which is unrecorded. The right edge is original. The inscribed face is spotted 
as if burnt. H. 0.23 m., W. 0.194 m., Th. 0.08 m. H. of letters, 0.023 m. 

[ jets avTOVs 

[...... .jett' aaTovs. 

[. . . .• . .]os rov eavT[Cov\ 
[evepykrifivQ)] 

Line 1. Before e there is apparently a vertical hasta with 
finial at bottom. E cept for this I should be tempted to restore 
apeTTJs eveKev Kal evvolas ttjs els eavTOVs etre ^evovs eh' do-rous. 

Line 2. Before aarovs can be seen a combination of strokes 
which may be read either as a poorly made 11 or more probably 
as an I and T run together. Preceding this the wearing of the 
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stone indicates a probable G or C. Possibly the word-division 
given in the transliteration is wrong and -etras or -airas robs is 
to be read. 

Line 3. A possible restoration would be [rj fiovXrj Kal 6 5^ju]os 
Tov eavr[o!)V evepyeTrjv], 

96 (Inv. 314. Fig. 29, a). A fragment of white marble found in the early 
excavations on the site of Corinth, but there is no record of the exact spot or 
date. Part of the original right edge is preserved. It is broken on all other 
sides. H. 0.027 m., W. 0.22 m., Th. 0.073 m. The letters have a height of 
0.035-0.038 m., excepting the tall capital B, which is 0.044 m. high. Red 
coloring matter is found in all the letters. 

[- - ]f:^^vr]v 

[rrjs Toov JLopLvdilijov BovXrjs ' 
— — — — —]s' 6 vtos ' 
[at or ?^]- 

The punctuation marks are of two kinds, perhaps intended 
merely as variants of one type. This type is not common accord- 
ing to Larfeld, I, p. 230. It is to be noticed that no mark appears 
before jSouX^s or vlbs. 

Lucius 

97 (Inv. 388. Fig. 29, b). A broken slab of marble veneer found in 1905 at 
the fountain of Peirene. H. 0.31 m., W. 0.23 m., Th. (at top) 0.03-0.034 m.; 
(at bottom) 0.023-0.027 m. The greatest thickness is at the right. The letters 
decrease in height line by line: 1, 0.065 m. (the initial A is 0.076 m.); 2, 0.055- 
0.057 m. ; 3, 0.051 m. ; 4 cannot be measured but the letters are still smaller. A 




A B 

Figure 29. — ^Inscriptions from Corinth: Nos. 96, 97. 
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peculiar feature of the lettering is the thickening of some finials and of all hori- 
zontal strokes. Notice particularly f, the seventh letter in line 3. 



Aou/ct[ ov 

AoVKLOV 



VLOV avTL\- 

(TTparrjydlv 1 

kolI o-Tparlrjyov ] 



Line 1. The break follows the vertical shaft of the I. 

Line 2. No part of the upper oblique stroke of the Y appears 
on the broken edge; but the break follows its line. 

Line 3. The outer curve of the can be seen on the broken 
edge. 

Line 4. The last two letters, A and T, have left slight but 
unmistakable traces. The former is known by the two oblique 
lines which do not quite meet at the apex; the latter by the thick 
tip of its high horizontal stroke which, though not visible in the 
photograph, can be made out on the stone itself. 

Portico of the Fullers (?) 

98 a and b (Fig. 30, a). Two fragments of marble veneer which are shown 
to belong to the same inscription by their similarity in thickness, color and 
grain of the marble, and shape and size of the letters. They have no point of 
contact. 

a (Inv. 264), the left-hand of the two pieces in the photograph, was found in 
1902 in the Northwest Stoa. It is broken on all sides. H. 0.234 m.. W. 0.11 




Figure 30. — Inscriptions from Corinth: Nos. 98, 102. 
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m., Th. 0.042-0.045 m. The greatest thickness is at the left. The letters 
preserved are in two lines. The upper appears to have been the first line of 
the inscription. Above it the fragment is preserved for 0.07 m. and no letters 
are to be seen. The size of the letters in this line confirms this view. They 
are 0.098 m., or nearly four inches high. 

b (Inv. 339). The place of finding is not recorded. H. 0.17 m., W. 0.102 m., 
Th. 0.039-0.047 m., with the greatest thickness at the left. While at first 
glance the marble appears bluer than that of a, the bluer tone can be seen in 
the lower part of a. The letters are of exactly the same style but are smaller. 
Their height is 0.065-0.07 m. This would mean that fragment h belonged to 
one of the lower lines of the inscription, 

a 
[ST]pA KN [A#E0N] 

[a or e] lt[p ..,,, ] 
" 'b 

I > 5 [€(?)] 

[a]r 

a. The letter before A in fche first line is or 0; after K the 
oblique stroke that would make an N is seen starting from the 
vertical. Ultimately more evidence may accumulate to change 
the name of the Northwest Shops to that of The Fullers' Portico. 
We are perhaps not warranted in doing so on the basis of this 
restoration. 

The letters of the second line are cut in much wider channels. 
Only I and T are sure readings; preceding them is possibly a C or 
an G; after them is B or P. Considerable red coloring matter 
is still left in the grooves. 

b. On the upper edge of the stone appear the finials of the letters 
in the line above, now lost. In our first line G seems more prob- 
able than after A. Of the next fine a probable T and a possible 
A or A preceding it may be read. 

IV 
Sepulchral Inscriptions 

SOSIBIA OF HeRAEA 

99 (Inv. 400. Fig. 31, b) . A fragment from the top of a small white marble 
stele broken at the right. Found in 1907 in the first torrent-bed west of Hagia 
Paraskevi, some metres south of the ancient quarry, and presumably from some 
ancient cemetery outside the walls of the city towards Sicyon. H. 0.073 m., 
W. 0.153 m., Th. 0.049 m. The photograph^ shows the tops of some of the 

1 This fragment also appears on top of No. 82 (Fig. 21). 
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letters in the third line but nothing can be made of them. The preserved 
letters are not uniform, S, for example, is not cut twice the same way. Their 
height is 0.01-0.012 m. The type of the S and the finials suggest a date near 
the opening of the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

'^oxTiPl [as] 
'Hpato'cras 




*Hpatcrcras I take to be the 
genitive of the late femi- 
nine adjective form for 
*Hpats, corresponding to 
the masculine 'Hpaeus, for 
'Hpateus, and indicating So- 
sibia to be a ^evrj, from one 
of the several towns bear- 
ing the name Heraea. 
Compare No. 7 = /.(?. IV, 
397, [M]€vakKl8os\[^]\eia<Tias, 
a grave-stone of about the 
same date. 

'^To Mother'' 

100 (Inv. 171. Fig. 31, c). 
Fragment of the top of a white 
marble grave-stone found in 1902 
east of the ''scarped" rock, 
southwest of the museum, and 
north of the BasiUca. H. 0.082 
m., W. 0.138 m., Th. 0.10 m. 
The neat, if somewhat irregular. Figure 31.- 
letters have finials. This fact, 
with the shape of the M and the 
# in particular, suggests the middle of the second century b.c. as the date of 
the inscription. Cf. the letters of No. 65. H. of letters, 0.013 m. (P 0.015 
m., # over 0.025 m.). 

/xjTjrpt raXatJ'[at 
.jfjLcov jjLopcjyav .... 

''Farewell" 

101 (Inv. 381. Fig. 32, a). A fragment of the base of a sepulchral monu- 
ment, found in 1904, probably south of St. John's Church. It is broken on all 
sides but preserves its original height and right front edge. H. 0.105 m., W. 
0.305 m., Th. 0.247 m. On the left broken edge is preserved the segment'of a 



-Inscriptions from Corinth: 
Nos. 84, 99, 100. 
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former circular depression in the top, 0.05 m. deep and having a (calculated) 
diameter of ca. 0.124 m. Between this depression and the right front corner 
the top of the stone has a circular roughening of the surface^ ca. 0.11 m. in diame- 
ter, which may also have to do 
with the object that once rested 
on our stone. The letters, 0.05 
A ■ "AA'-^ J.;M P ■;'> v" ' ^ '"* J m, high, are cut in an elegant 

Roman style of the first or sec- 
ond century a.d. between ruled 
alignment lines. 

[X]atp€. 

It may be conjectured, 
on the assumption that the 
depression was in the cen- 
tre of the block, that on 
this stone the word Xatpe 
stood alone. The proper 
name would then have 
been placed on some other 
stone in the memorial. 
Figure 32.— Inscriptions from Corinth: 

Nos. 101, 11, 28-29. 102 (Inv. 335. Fig. 30, b). 

The tipper left-hand corner of a 
marble slab framed by mouldings which suggest a portrait relief. The game 
mouldings are also roughly suggested on the back. H. 0.18 m., W, 0.177 m., 
Th. 0.064 m. The letters are cut on the flat outer moulding. H, of letters 
0.035 m. The place where the stone was found is not recorded. 

The fourth letter is doubtful or C seems the most Mkely, 
but e or will have to be restored if the horizontal stroke at the 
centre of the curve is a genuine ancient cutting. This is possible; 
but to me the stroke does not appear to be as deep as the others 
and seemSj therefore, accidental. 

Notes on the Inscriptions Pubmshbd by Powell 
IN A J A. VII, 1903, pp. 26-71. 

3. This archaic inscription actually has an upsilon with 
straight, not curving, sides and a curving not an angular, sigma. 

4. The sigmas are not of a date contemporary with Lysippus 
(cf. No. 5), nor is the indistinctness of the letters due to the con- 
dition of the stone so much as to the lightness of the cutting. 
The inscription belongs to the late third century B.C. 
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8. See page 346. 

11. A new fragment (Inv. 304, Fig. 32, b) has been found 
which fits to the older piece at the left and gives us two more 
letters, T and S. 

A(?)u(rt5a 8 [r? or p ] 

12. See page 353. 
16. See page 347. 

28 and 29 appear to be fragments of the same inscription. 
Powell describes 28 as being of "hard limestone'' and 29 as of 
blue limestone. They are both of blue limestone, and their 
letters have the same size and shapes. In 28 above the 
• r. I OYA-, as can be seen in the accompanying photograph 
(Fig. 32, c), are found traces of another line of letters, CO 
and A or A apparently; so the fragment cannot be "broken 
from the corner of a block.'' No. 29 is more probably from the top 
line. The surface above the letters recedes as if to make the 
neck of a bust or herm. Such a form is not likely in this mate- 
rial, but the receding surface indicates that here no letters are to 
be found. In this same fragment (29) under the A can be seen 
the top of a letter not noticed by Powell. 

31. Many of the letters of the erased inscription are legible, 
proving that it was Latin. 

55. The letters belong to the classical period, not to the late 
date suggested by its place in the series. 

57 and 58 are fragments of the same inscription. 

Kendall K. Smith. 
Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 



